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Australian actor adopted by Aborigine 


When Peter Finch, the popular Australian actor, was 
making a film in the far north of his native land, he was 
adopted, as nephew, by one of the Aborigines. A C N 
correspondent has interviewed Peter about it and tells us 
here the story of Uncle Kit Papo. 


Outer Finch now has a real 
tribal uncle named Kit Papo, 
who lives in Arnhem Land in the 
Car north of Australia. He cannot 
read or write, but he sends mes¬ 
sages to Peter whenever he meets 
a patrol officer of the Australian 
Department of Native Affairs. 

Kit Papo (which means Uncle of 
Peter) is one of the Coomite clan, 
a race of tall, long-limbed nomads 
with a primitive Stone Age civilisa¬ 
tion, who never stay in one place 
for more than a night, go every¬ 
where on foot, and have few pos¬ 
sessions except a Hint-pointed 
spear. There arc only about 90 
of the Coomites left, and probably 
the only two white men who have 
ever lived among them are Peter 
Finch and a photographer, who to¬ 
gether made a film about them 
called Primitive People. 

MEMBERSHIP CARD 

That was seme years ago, before 
Peter Finch had won fame as a 
film actor, bat he still treasures 
the picture map, painted on bark 
with red and white ochre, which 
was given him to signify that he 
had been made a member of the 
tribe. 

Every Coonite has a whole set 
of tribal relatives quite separate 
from his blood relations. The 
reason is a very practical one. 
Your own family, think the 
Coomites, are too fond of you to 
be able to judge you fairly, so at 
birth you have your tribal relatives 
appointed. A tribal uncle, rather 
like a Western godparent, has the 
responsibility of initiating the 
nephew into the laws of the tribe, 
and will always speak for him 
before the ruling council of four 
old men should lie get into any 
kind of trouble. No wonder Peter 
Finch sometimes wishes he ‘could 
have brought his Uncle Kit Papo 
home with him! 

DANCING MAN 

Another good idea the Coomites 
have is not to name a child until 
it is old enough to show some in¬ 
dividual characteristics. And when 
they do bestow a name, the de¬ 
scription is remarkably apt. Peter 
Finch's Coomite name suits him to 
perfection. It is Coingola, which, 
he explains, means “dancing man, 
because of the way I wave my 
arms about when I am talking.” 


walking from sun-up to sun-down 
and covering more than 200 miles, 
he learned to eat wallaby meat, 
cooked by the simple method of 
throwing it into the hot ashes, 
snake, lily roots, and wild honey. 

The two white men had to pick 
up the language as best they could. 
A number of Coomite words sug¬ 
gest by their sound the things they 
are used to describe. For instance, 
the word for wind is “woring.” 

The Coomites can usually count 
up to five, but over that they just 
say “ Plenty.” 

Time for these people hardly 
exists, and they encourage weary 
folk by saying “We shall be there 
in a little bit long time.” 

They like to set out each day at 
dawn with apparently no particular 
plan or goal in sight, but at night 
the whole clan manages to reach 
the same water hole, first the 
young warriors arriving, then the 
middle-aged, and finally the slower 
women and old people. 

RAIN STARTS WORK 

Only when the weather is ex¬ 
ceptionally wet do the Coomites 
bother to build any form of pro¬ 
tection. Then they spread layers 
of bark to form an arch over their 
heads. But if it stops raining 
before the work is finished, they 
stop building. The Coomites do 
nothing that they consider un¬ 
necessary. 

Peter Finch describes them as a 
“happy, kind, lighthearted people, 
who know more than many more 
civilised races, for they settle their 
disputes by arbitration, and have 
never been known to go to war 
with another tribe.” 


GIDDY 

This story of two gay billy goats 
is told in the National Trust's 
Newsletter. 

George and Geoff were the 
names given to the two goats who 
came from no one knew where and 
took up their abode on the lonely 
seven miles of North Cornish cliffs. 
National Trust property, between 
Godrevy and Portreath. 

Passing motorists would pull up 
to feed them, but George and 
Geoff thought it grand fun to make 
sudden sallies in front of moving 


During the five weeks or so that j cars, or to plant themselves in the 
Peter spent with the Coomites, j middle of the road and defy all 



Champion ! 

Jeannette Altwegg, former world and Olympic ice-skating 
champion, caught by the camera in a happy moment of 
frolic. She is now Mrs. Marc Wirz, and lives in Switzerland 
with her two sons, Toni David aged 20 months and Duri 


Jon aged 9 


GOATS 

efforts to shift them. They also 
gave trouble to the. owner of a re¬ 
freshment chalet, helping them¬ 
selves whenever his back was 
turned. 

It was clear that something 
would have to be done about them. 
For a time their lives hung in the 
balance; then two kind friends of 
the local Trust Warden agreed to 
give them homes on farms. 
Separated, it seems, their manners 
have improved, for the latest news 
is that one of them has become a 
family pet and even has his beard 
washed! 


months. 

Vacuum cleaner 
for airfields 

A huge vacuum cleaner to keep 
airfield runways clean has been 
developed in the U.S. 

So big that it has to be mounted 
on a truck, it is to pick up pieces 
of gravel, nuts, bolts, and other 
debris on the runways, which, if 
left, might be sucked up into the 
air intakes of jet engines and cause 
serious damage to the turbine 
blades. 

ft can clean as much as a mil¬ 
lion square feet- of runway in an 
hour. 


MOVING PAVEMENTS 
FOR LONDON 

Two moving pavements, known 
as Travolators, are to he installed 
at London’s Bank Station for pas¬ 
sengers using the underground 
Waterloo and City line beneath the 
river Thames. 

The pavements, each four feet 
wide, will run the full length of a 
300-foot tunnel leading to the sur¬ 
face. During rush hours both will 
run in the same direction, and 
passengers travelling the other way 
will use the pedestrian tunnel. 

At present during the rush hour 
the journey through the tunnel 
takes longer than the actual train 
trip. The pavement will be in¬ 
stalled in a new tunnel which is 
being driven alongside the present 
one, which is made up of a series 
of wide, shallow steps. 

Work on the Travolator will 
start this month, but it will be 
several years before it it com¬ 
pleted. 
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WHEN AND WHY THE 
CALL-UP ENDS 

By the CN Political Correspondent 

lSTo young man who becomes 16 years old this year will be 
. called up for National Service—that is, for two years 
training with the Armed Forces. The decision to end the call¬ 
up in 1960 so that no conscript will be serving in,any of the 
Forces after 1962 was announced in the annual Defence White 
Paper last April. 

Parliament will now be more know where they stand. All under 


concerned with the effects of this 
change in policy, with its bearing 
on the state of our defences and 
on the economic life of the 
country. 

The starting-point is a White 
Paper published towards the end 
of last month in which the plans 
for the tapering off of National 
Service were outlined by Mr. 
Macleod, the Minister of Labour. 

. As a result our young people 


Cosy comer 



A family of swans has taken up 
residence at a lake near the Empire 
Swimming Pool, Wembley. The 
cygnets find mother’s back nice 
and warm after a swim. 


USEFUL SLAG 

In a recent C N article the 
mounds of waste material from 
collieries were referred to as slag- 
heaps. The British Slag Federa¬ 
tion have since informed us that 
this description is incorrect. 

Slag is the commonly accepted 
term for the residue from blast 
furnaces making pig iron, and it 
serves many useful purposes. 
Coated with tar, it is extensively 
used for roads and runways. Dry 
slag is used for railway line ballast, 
and in blocks as building material. 
Vast quantities of it reinforced 
the East Coast’s sea W'alls in 1953, 
and last year nearly 6,500,000 tons 
of it were used in various ways. 

Obviously it is quite wrong to 
refer to mounds of colliery or 
other waste material as “slag.” 


RAMBLERS’ RALLY 

The Ramblers’ Association are 
making a big effort this year not 
only to promote enjoyment of the 
countryside, but to persuade the 
public to take more interest in pro¬ 
tecting it. Rallies are being held 
in various parts of the country, and 
one at Runnymede on June 23 is 
to be addressed by Sir John Hunt, 
among other speakers. The special 
train taking the Ramblers to the 
Rally will carry a headboard with 
the letters R.A. The Association’s 
address is 48 Park Road, Baker 
Street, London, N.W.l. 


16 can now concentrate on their 
careers without the thought that 
those careers will be interrupted by 
two years in one of the Services. 

Indeed, many of those older 
than 16 who will be called up may 
also not have to do the tbree-and- 
a-half years’ part-time service to 
which they are liable after finish¬ 
ing their two years with the 
Regular forces and may return to 
civilian life. 

All this is to the good. What 
are the reasons for it? First, the 
world is moving rapidly into the 
“push-button” age when high¬ 
speed, Iong-djstance weapons can 
be propelled at the touch of a 
human hand. 

WORLD DISARMAMENT 

At the same time, fortunately for 
us all, real attempts are now being 
made to get a world disarmament 
agreement, especially among the 
three leading Powers—Britain, the 
United States, and Russia—which 
possess the hydrogen bomb. 

The effect of all this will be to 
reduce the need for large numbers 
of men. Accordingly, Britain alone 
—and others will follow—means 
to halve her Armed Forces to 
375,000 by 1960. 

Instead of armies, navies, and 
air forces made up partly of 
Regulars (volunteers) and young 
men who, whether they like it or 
not, are drafted into those Services, 
there are to be small compact 
forces of Regulars only. 

Another reason is the need to 
get more young people into in¬ 
dustry, especially in a highly in¬ 
dustrialised country like Britain. 
We need them all. 

Do not forget, too, that the cost 
of defence forces falls on the tax¬ 
payer. Mr. Thorneycroft, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, only 
recently re-emphasised that taxes 
'are far too high and must come 
down. 

HARNESSING THE POWER 

As they come down, the costs of 
production will be lowered apd the 
goods we buy in the shops will be 
cheaper. 

Of course, the new rockets which 
reduce the need for great numbers 
of men cost a lot of money. They 
are a form of insurance against 
war, but gradually they will cost 
less to produce. 

Under peaceful conditions there 
is no limit to what we can achieve, 
for the money spent on developing 
new weapons is not entirely 
wasted. 

Side by side with their produc¬ 
tion our research workers also find 
out that the processes which yield 
the means of destruction , also har¬ 
ness powers for the benefit of all 
mankind. 


Broadstairs 

remembers 

Dickens 

From June 11 till June 15 
Broadstairs is holding a Dickens 
Festival. For the great novelist 
first visited this Kent resort in 
1837, and was a regular visitor for 
the next 14 years. 

In those days Broadstairs was 
little more than a fishing village. 
There was a rickety wooden pier, 
a seedy Assembly Rooms, and a 
church which Dickens described as 
a “hideous temple of flint.” The 
saving grace was its “rare good 
sands and wholesome sea.” 

SENTIMENTAL PORTRAIT 
In one or other of the houses 
he rented there, which still bear 
plaques to prove it, Dickens partly 
wrote Nicholas Nickleby, Barnaby 
Rudge, Pickwick Papers, The Old 
Curiosity Shop, David Copper- 
field, and, not least. Our Watering 
Place, a sentimental portrait of 
Broadstairs which may be found in 
Household Words. 

There were days so “glittery and 
sunny ” that Dickens thought it 
criminal to work. He would allow 
himself a half-day off. How he 
spent his free time may be 
gathered from a letter to a friend 
in America. 

GENTLEMAN NAMED BOZ 
“In a bay window from nine 
o’clock to one, sits a gentleman 
with rather long hair and no neck¬ 
cloth, who writes and grins as if 
he thought he were very funny 
indeed. His name is Boz.” 

“At one o’clock he would put 
his pen away and make for his 
bathing machine, emerging as a 
‘ kind of salmon-coloured por¬ 
poise.’ After a swim he tackled an 
immense lunch, which he walked 
off in a dozen or so miles. Then 
he went to sleep.” 

All went well at Broadstairs 
until 1850, when the now bustling 
little town suffered its first invasion 
of strolling musicians. Deafened 
and dazed by their unceasing and 
untuneful playing, Dickens feared 
that he and “dear old familiar 
Broadstairs” would have to part 
company. Unless it rained, he 
found it difficult to write for more 
than half an hour without the ac- 
'companiment of the “most ex- 
crutiating organs, fiddles, bells, or 
glee-singers.” 

MUSICAL TORTURE 
On more than one occasion 
there was a “violin of the most 
torturing kind under the window 
and an Italian box of music ” at 
his door, both in full, independent 
blast. 

Dickens loyally returned to 
Broadstairs the following summer, 
as he had done for years. It must 
have been an unhappy experience. 
For he beat a hasty retreat, with 
the strains of ill-played music grat¬ 
ing in his ears. This most “faith¬ 
ful of resorters ” never stayed 
there again for longer than a week¬ 
end. 

But Broadstairs has never for¬ 
gotten him. 


News from 

An exhibition of painting and 
drawings by African and European 
children (now on view at Cape 
Town) will be seen in London in 
September at the Imperial Institute. 

The plaster models of the 
Queen’s Beasts made by Mr. James 
Woodford, R.A., for the Corona¬ 
tion Annex at Westminster Abbey 
are being transferred to St. 
George's Hall in Windsor Castle. 

The tails of all B.O.A.C. air¬ 
liners are being painted navy-blue. 

A 21-mile tour of London, cost¬ 
ing 3s., is now run twice daily by 
London Transport. 


Queen of the club 



On June 27 Princess Margaret 
has arranged to open the rebuilt 
premises of the Number 9 Club 
of the Dockland Settlement in 
East London. Donella Watts, 
a keen club worker, has been 
appointed Queen of the Club and 
is to meet the Princess. 
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Everywhere 

GOAT UNDERGROUND 

Police were called to a colliery 
in Leicestershire to remove a goat 
wandering in the tunnels. 

The U.S. atomic-powered sub¬ 
marine Nautilus travelled 5229 
miles in just under seven days, 
most of the trip being under water. 

Blue tits built a nest in a head¬ 
less plaster cast of a young discus 
thrower in the Art Room of 
Whitby Grammar School. 

Helicopter sightseeing tours 
down the Loire valley, France, will 
be run this summer by the Belgian 
air line, Sabena. 

LIGHTS 0’ LONDON 

Fluorescent lighting has been 
installed behind all four faces of 
Big Ben. 

A helicopter was used for build¬ 
ing a church spire in Detroit. The 
spire was in five sections, each 
weighing 400 pounds. 

Italy’s first women magistrates 
were sworn in recently. They will 
sit in juvenile courts. 

A new British single-seat dis¬ 
tance gliding record has been set 
up by Mr. John Hulme. He flew 
264 miles, from Cambridge to 
Truro. 

THEIR DREAM HOUSE 

The photograph of the little 
bungalow in the garden of two 
London children has prompted 
Sharon Sykes to inform us that her 
class in the Waverley Infant School 
at Doncaster have just “as nice” 
a dream house in their playground. 
They themselves made all its furni¬ 
ture. 



Mould 
that 
tiger l 


Model in ‘ Plasticine’, the world-famous modelling 
material made only by Harbutt’s. You can make 
all sorts of figures with ‘Plasticine’. “Presto 
Shapes” moulding outfits from 1/6 to 5/-. 

ResJ. 
T rad>: 
Mark 


Plasticine' 
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Further 
Reduced. 

Slip into it—soft ami comfy—enjoy restful sleep 
throughout the night. No blaukets, no sheets, 
everything iu one including special padding for 
a beautiful soft mattress effort. Light as a 
feather, it rolls up to a tiny lightweight size, 
19/11, post 2/6, even finished iu heavy quality 
strong material, really hardwearing. Not a 
blanket with outer but gen. quilted. They are 
under half price for a limited period only. 
BARGAIN LISTS OF TENTS, TERMS. 



GREAT 
^CAMPING 
OFFER 

RIDGE TENT s f e o n r t 4'- 

BRAND NEW de luxe "Safety” Tent. All 
colours. Complete. Ideal Cyclists, Campers. 
Leugth 7 ft. 3 in. sleeping base x 4 ft. 6 in. 
wide X 3 ft. 6 in. high x 12 in. walls, all 
approx. Weight 3i lbs. Cash 55/- or 
4/- deposit and 6/- monthly. WITH FLY¬ 
SHEET 83/6, or 9/3 deposit and 9 9 
monthly. Both carr. 2/6. LISTS, TENTS. 
BINOCULARS, CAMERAS, WATCHES, 
RINGS, JEWELLERY. ETC. TERMS. 


CDEADQUARTER and 


— 


(Dept. CN/11) 196/200 Coldharbour Lan?, Loughborough June., London, 8.E.5. Open all Sat. 1 p.m . Wed 
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STAMP NEWS 

new U.S. stamp commemorates 
the International Naval 
Review, part of the 350th anni¬ 
versary celebrations of Jamestown. 
It shows,a great aircraft-carrier, 
and, inset, the three tiny vessels in 
which the original settlers sailed 
from England to Virginia. 

r [\vo recent Formosa stamps illus¬ 
trate events in Chinese history. 

(Germany's latest stamp marks 
the 500th anniversary of the 
Freiburg University. 

Two striking new Swedish stamps 
show a lifeboat racing to the 
rescue of a distressed ship. They 
commemorate the 50th anniversary 
of the Swedish Association for 
Rescuing the Shipwrecked. 


Looking to the future 


What does this young ballet 
dancer see as she gazes into the 
future? Will she one day become 
a ballerina whose name is on every 
enthusiast’s lips? 

Eleyen-year-old Maureen Ken- 
nard, of Woodford Bridge, Essex, 
only knows that she is one of the 
lucky few to have been chosen 
from more than 300 applicants for 
special training at the Royal 
Academy of Dancing. 


A TRACTOR FOR 
THE ATOMIC AGE 

Sign of the progress being made 
in nuclear aviation is the recent 
appearance in the United States of 
the world’s first tractor for towing 
nuclear-powered aircraft. 

Weighing nearly 12 tons, it has a 
driver's cab completely shielded 
against radiation. The turret-like 
cab alone weighs 9000 lb. It is 
constructed of cast and plate steel 
more than 2} inches thick. 

Air to the cab is filtered and the 
driver enters by a single door built 
like the door to a bank vault. To 
contact the aircraft captain and 
the airfield ground control officer 
the driver has a two-way radio. 

Choral scholar 


T V LESSONS FOR 
STUDENTS 

Surgical operations in St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, 
were televised in colour and shown 
at the Royal College of Surgeons 
during the Harvey Tercentenary 
Congress at the beginning of the 
month. The surgeon had a small 
microphone attached to his mask 
to describe the operation, which 
was pictured on a T V screen 
measuring eight feet by six. In this 
way a much larger audience was 
able to watch the operation than 
is possible in an operating theatre. 

This use of colour television for 
teaching medicine is sponsored by 
Smith Kline and French Labora¬ 
tories, the London manufacturing 
chemists. Their demonstrations 
have been seen by more than 
350,000 doctors and students in 
America, Canada, and various 
scientific interest. 


Taking to the boats 

Sea Cadets at Bolton, Lancashire, are a long way from the 
sea hut they carry out boat duties just the same, using the 
reservoir of a derelict cotton-bleaching factory. 


JOB OF WELDING 

A welder's job- looks exciting. 
Vivid flashes come from the in¬ 
tense electric arc or gas flame he 
controls, and he looks like a 
“spaceman” if he-wears a protec¬ 
tive helmet and gloves. But there 
is a lot to know about his trade, 
and boys who arc keen to learn this 
fiery craft will be interested in a 
new Choice of Careers booklet 
called The Welder and Cutter 
(Stationery Office, Is. 3d.). 

Welding is a very important job 
nowadays. At first it was used only 
for repair work, but today welders 
help to make ships, locomotives, 
chemical plants, boilers, steel 
frames for buildings, and arc em¬ 
ployed in the motor and aircraft 
industries. 

A boy who wants to qualify as a 
welder must have a delicate touch, 
a steady hand, and a good eye. 
Above all, he must be trustworthy, 
for a welder’s work cannot alw-ays 
be checked like that of other 
craftsmen. 

Welding offers many opportuni¬ 
ties to a scientifically-minded lad. 
He can become one of the highly 
trained men who deal with difficult 
technical problems, and advise 
other engineers on the use of weld¬ 
ing and cutting processes; To 
reach such a position a boy usually 
starts as an apprentice, leaving 
school at 16 or 17 with good marks 
in maths or science. 


SUN GOD IN 
THE TILL 

Counting up his takings at the 
end of the day, a baker of Locker¬ 
bie, Dumfriesshire, found in his 
till a small bronze coin which 
looked unfamiliar. It turned out 
to be a Roman coin with the head 
of the Emperor Constantine (a.d. 
306 to 337) on one side, and the 
figure of Apollo, the Sun God, on 
the other. This was legal currency 
in Britain—about 1500 years ago. 


CHURCH OF THE 
MINE W ATCHERS 

All Hallows Church, near the 
Tower of London, already world- 
famous as the Toe H Church, has 
become the parent church of the 
Royal Naval Minewatching Ser¬ 
vice in the Port of London. This 
was a body formed in the last war 
to watch for, and report, the drop¬ 
ping of mines in the Thames 
Estuary by hostile aircraft. The 
service is still kept in readiness. 

All Hallows contains a Mariners’ 
Chapel which was frequented by 
sailors, watermen, and shipwrights 
from the Thames for centuries 
before the building was destroyed 
by a bomb in 1940. 

The church will be rcdedicated 
on July 23, and the service will be 
attended by the Queen Mother, 
who will have a uniformed guard 
of honour from the Royal Naval 
Minewatching Service in the Port 
of London. 


TOO MANY QUOKKAS 

Rottnest Island, a nature reserve 
and holiday resort off Fremantle 
in Western Australia, has been in 
the news Down Under because of 
a great increase in the numbers of 
quokkas, the popular miniature 
kangaroos, smaller than a rabbit. 
These pretty little animals are 
great favourites with visitors, but 
now there are about 10,000 of 
them on the island, and they are 
reaching the point where there is 
not enough for them to eat. 

The Rottnest Board of Control 
faces the problem of how to pre¬ 
serve the popular quokkas as well 
as the island's vegetation—both of 
European countries. 


Somewhat ruffled 

The London Zoo lias recently acquired this Scops Owl from 
Sierra Leone. When angry or alarmed its staring yellow- eyes 
turn blood red to complete this terrifying appearance of 
furious face and feathers. 


From among many competitors 
Simon Cox of Lewes, Sussex, 
recently won a choral scholarship 
at King’s College, Cambridge, 
famous for its choir. But Simon, 
who is eight, says he prefers the 
idea of being a jet pilot to taking 
up music as a career. 


BEAR UP A TREE 

Edinburgh Zoo’s two-year-old 
Canadian black bear, Jock by 
name, recently showed fine form 
as a tree-climber during a three- 
hour escape fiom his enclosure. 

The Zoo keepers having failed 
to corner Jock, four animal 
trainers from Billy Smart’s Circus 
were called in to help. Combined 
operations began in the bison en¬ 
closure where Jock was sitting up 
a tree. Two trainers climbed the 
tree and tried to push the bear off 
his branch into a net beneath. 

Complaining loudly, Jock ulti¬ 
mately obliged by falling off his 
perch, but almost immediately 
escaped from 1 hc^ net and climbed 
another tree. Rather wearily 
keepers and trainers repeated the 
tactics, but it was not until Jock 
had sampled four trees that he was 
eventually recaptured. 


ELECTRICAL POWER- 
PAST AND PRESENT 

A new gallery has been opened 
at the Science Museum, London, 
showing the development of 
electrical power from the early 
19th century to the present day. 

One exhibit is a replica of Fara¬ 
day’s apparatus which, in 1831, he 
used to demonstrate the production 
of a continuous electrical current. 
The brass and mahogany of this 
machine contrasts strangely with 
the sleek, grey-painted modern 
equipment standing nearby. 

In one corner of the gallery 
stands the huge million-volt 
generator for testing power lines. 
Models of both conventional and 
atomic power stations show how 
the electricity we use today is 
generated and distributed all over 
the country. 


GENEVIEVE WINS 

Genevieve, the 1904 Darracq 
familiar to most of us as the 
heroine of the famous film, is still 
going strong. She won the first 
prize in the oldest class in Nor¬ 
way’s first veteran car race, held to 
celebrate the 50th anniversary of 
the Royal Norwegian Automobile 
Club. British-owned cars also took 
the first three places for elegance. 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 


IN AMERICA TWO 


FROM ALL ANGLES 


CENTURIES AGO 


[Recently I gave you news of 
A TV’s news serial, Hawkeye 
and the Last of the Mohicans, 
based on the famous story by 
James Fcnimore Cooper. It starts 
its weekly run on Sunday at 7.30, 
with John Hart as Hawkeye and 
Lon Chaney, Jr., as Indian chief 
Chingachook. 

The tale takes us back to New 
York State and Southern Ontario 
in 1757," the day? when the pioneer 
spirit fought with the greed for 
gold. The fur traders stopped at 
nothing to prevent the invasion of 
the new settlers, getting the 
Indians to help them in their mur¬ 
derous tactics. 


Nearly all the filming was done 
out of doors, and the scenery in¬ 
cludes a complete log village of 
two centuries ago. 

When he took up the part, John 
Hart had no need to learn how to 
handle the long rifle or to hurl a 
tomahawk; he had already taught 
himself these arts for a feature film 
on the Hawkeye theme. He started 
film life as a stuntman. 

Lon Chaney, Jr., has been acting 
for more than 25 years, and has 
the reputation of being able to 
tackle almost any role offered him. 
It looks as if he will soon win 
new fame in Britain for his im¬ 
personation of the Indian warrior. 


Where did Wideawake hide 
the diamonds ? 


There is promise of a lot of fun 
mixed with the thrills'in BBC 
Television’s new Saturday, night 
serial Wideawake, starting at 7.30 
on June 15. The author, Michael 
Gilbert, is a solicitor, who told me 
that he does much of his writing 
on the backs of old envelopes dur¬ 
ing his daily train journey to 
London. : 

Wideawake is an old solicitor's 
clerk, just out of prison after serv¬ 
ing a sentence for robbery, who 
alone knows where he has hidden 
a collection of famous diamonds. 
The story centres on the efforts of 
all the other people to find them. 


Charles Workman plays Mr. Stay- 
man, alias Wideawake, and Jill 
Adams is his daughter Shelley. We 
also meet Terence Alexander as 
the young solicitor Noll Male; 
Danny Green as “Professor” 
Hagen in charge of a gymnasium; 
Ernest Hare as Superintendent 
Blades; and Jack Lambert as 
Shelley’s neighbour, Mr. Harper. 

■ Background scenes have been 
filmed all over London, including 
Lincoln’s Inn, the Serpentine near 
Peter Pan’s statue, and the British 
Museum. Camera teams also 
roamed as far afield as Epping 
Forest and Bell Weir, Runnymede. 


Five cameras to bear on the Forth Bridge 



Looking down on the mighty Forth Bridge 


Although the Forth Bridge was 
built nearly 70 years ago, it is 
probably still the most awe-inspir¬ 
ing mechanical structure in Britain. 
Peer out of the train windows as 
you cross and you find yourself en¬ 
meshed in a vast forest of steel. 
And if you choose water level, 
looking up from the ferry, the im¬ 
mense cantilevers seem to rear 
upwards like gigantic ladders into 
the stratosphere. 

We shall get both these views, 
and several other breathtaking 
angles, too, in the BBC Television 
. programme Now this Wednesday 
evening. 

Five TV cameras will be used, 
including one in a helicopter 
hovering over the cantilevers for 
bird’s-eye views of the bridge and 
shipping in the Firth of Forth. 
Another camera, with com¬ 
mentator Jameson Clark perched 
beside it, will be mounted on top 
of the highest cantilever, and a 
portable one will be carried inside 
the 12-foot diameter steel tubes, 
giving rail-level pictures of the 
trains as they pass. 

The Forth Bridge is said to have 
20 acres of painted surface, so it is 
no wonder that it takes twenty 
painters three years to cover it. 
Then they start again. During the 
programme we shall meet some of 
these men and the four scaffold- 
riggers who share with them the 
job that never ends. 


Nautical flavour Stars and the Zodiac 


One of the Children’s Favourites 



Tor a moment next Saturday 
morning listeners to the Light 
Programme may think they are 
back in Top Of The Form. Chil¬ 
dren’s Favourites is being intro¬ 
duced by John Ellison, whom we 
know best as a Top of the Form 
Question-Master and also, of 
course, as compere of In Town 
Tonight. 

This is the first time John Elli¬ 
son has tried his hand at Children’s 
Favourites, though he is no 
stranger to Housewives’ Choice. 
He is married to actress Diana 
Morrison, and they have a son and 
‘a daughter. 


Anniversary for deaf children 


One of the pleasantest things 
about the programmes for 
deaf children in B B C Television 
is that they can be equally enjoyed 
by viewers who are not deaf. 
Indeed, the BBC tell me that deaf 
children themselves appreciate the 
programmes all the more on this 
account, knowing that they share 
tlieir enjoyment with everybody 
looking in. 

This Wednesday For Deaf Chil¬ 
dren celebrates its fifth birthday 
with a variety show at the King’s . 
Theatre, Hammersmith, introduced, 
by its original announcer. Jasmine. 
(High. The specially, invited, 
audience will consist of children 
from deaf schools all over the 
country. 

Captions between the acts will 


be drawn in vision by Stephen 
Skoyles, of the T V Designs 
Department, who is himself deaf 
and dumb. Two old friends, Sandy 
Sandford and Peter Butterworth, 
are taking part in the show, along 
with conjurer David Berglas, the 
Shipway acrobatic twins from Aus¬ 
tralia, and John Madin at the 
organ. . 

Young Wales performs 

£n BBC Children’s TV on 
Friday Wynford Vaughan 
Thomas takes the' cameras to the 
National Eisteddfod of the Welsh' 
League' of Youth" "at Ammanford. 
Young competitors enter for this 
from all parts of Wales. We shall 
meet some of them and see and 
hear them performing. 


Pleasure Boat in BBC Tele¬ 
vision on Friday will be more 
than just a floating entertainment 
show. Producer Derek Burrell- 
Davis tells me he wants viewers to 
get a really nautical flavour from 
this voyage between Ryde and 
Cowes in the paddle steamer Prin¬ 
cess Elizabeth. 

The Solent here is a yachtsman’s 
paradise, but in addition to yachts 
we are likely to come across cata¬ 
marans, which are increasingly 
popular among sailing amateurs. 
They consist of twin hulls in 
parallel, with a deck in between. 
If the sea is too choppy for a close 
television picture, Derek Burrell- 
Davis will show a catamaran film 
sequence. 

The Princess Elizabeth herself 
has an interesting story, as I found 
when talking to Commander Sam- 
ways of Red Funnel Steamers. 
During the war the old pleasure 
boat (she was built in 1927) served 
as a minesweeper, troop transport, 
and an anti-aircraft ship in the 
Thames approaches. She won 
Admiralty praise for shooting 
down a Heinkel bomber. 

Still in regular service in the 
Solent, Princess Elizabeth will be a 
pleasure boat for one night. Ken¬ 
neth Horne again tries his hand 
as commander, with the help of 
George Martin, Michael Holliday, 
and the Crew Girls. 

T V iii Hong Kong 

JJong Kong has become the first 
British Colony to have com¬ 
mercial television with programmes 
in both English and Chinese. 


Jf you were wondering what 
BBC Television would do 
when it finished the A to Z enter¬ 
tainment shows, Producer Barney 
Colehan has come along with the 
answer. He has thought of Signs 
of the Zodiac, which will keep the 
light entertainment department 
busy for a year—a different Sign 
of the Zodiac each month. 

Jack Billings, who arranges the 
dances, tells me that each of the 


twelve girls in his troupe will have 
been born under a different sign, 
such as Aquarius, the water-bearer 
(January 21)—February 19), Pisces, 
the fishes (February 20—March 
20), and so on. 

Ben Lyon introduces the pro¬ 
grammes, given in the first week 
of each month, starting in July, 
and will feature personalities and 
events associated with particular 
periods of the year. 


Adventures in Scotland 


John Buchan's exciting tale, 
Huntingtower, starts up as a 
serial in BBC Children’s TV on 
Sunday, with a fine cast headed by 
James Hayter. 

It is the story of some small boys 
in the Gorbals district of Glasgow 
who have been reading Baden- 
Powell’s Scouting for Boys and are 
madly keen to be Scouts them¬ 
selves. Unluckily they are too 
poor to join the local troop, so 
they form one of their own called 
the Gorbals Diehards. 

. At this moment a retired Glas¬ 
gow grocer, Mr. Dickson McCunn, 


takes an interest in them and 
organises a camp in the wild 
country north of Glasgow. There 
they run into unexpected adven¬ 
tures, including the case of a 
Russian princess who, it appears, 
is imprisoned in the Hunting 
Tower. 

James Hayter is Mr. McCunn, 
and the Diehards include Thomas 
Yownie and “Napoleon,” played 
by two Scots brothers Roy and 
Frazer Hines, from the Corona 
Stage School, along with their 
schoolmate Terry Cooke as “Old 
Foghorn.” 



Roy Hines Frazer Hines Terry Cooke 
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BOYS AND 


GIRLS COME OUT TO 


PLAY 


It is two years since the London County Council’s great 
playing fields at Morden Park, Surrey, were opened to the 
children of 30 South London secondary schools. To see 
how the scheme is progressing, the Sports Editor of the 
C N went along to the ground the other day, and this is 
his report. 


As I entered the yast playing 
fields (lie writes) the old nur¬ 
sery rhyme came' to mind: 

Boys and gills come out to play. 

The moon doth shine as bright 
as day. 

True, the moon was not shining, 
but the boys and girls had certainly 
come out to play—in their hun¬ 
dreds. There they were 1 —almost 
as far as the eye could see—on 
cricket pitches and tenifis courts, 
on running tracks and jumping 
pits, round the slip catchers, be¬ 
tween the rounders posts. 

And they had certainly "come 
with a whoop and come with a 
call.” The sound of their voices 
lloated across to me as I stood 
beside the modern pavilion. 

CONCENTRATION 

From the various groups on the 
nearby tennis courts and in the 
cricket nets, however, there was 
little noise. The youngsters were 
too intent on following the instruc¬ 
tions of their coaches. 

It was a coldish day, and the 
Superintendent of the playing 
fields. Mr. L. A. N. Plant, was 
himself taking a turn with the ball 
at the nets while waiting my 
arrival. 

A tall, slim figure in white flan¬ 
nels and sweater, he was bowling 



Helping hand for one goalkeeper 
from another 


off-breaks to a group of lads from 
Wandsworth. He had obviously 
lost little of the skill which earned 
him a place in the Worcestershire 
County team before the war.- I dis¬ 
covered later that he was a fine all¬ 
round sportsman. He played 
Rugby for his college and soccer 
a's an amateur for West Bromwich 
Albion; he could run the 100 yards 
in ten seconds, and once he 
defeated an England table tennis 
captain. 

Strolling across some of the 81 
acres- of the playing fields, Mr. 
Plant gave me some details about 
them, 

Morden Park is the first of 
several playing fields which the 
L.C.C. are laying oiit beyond the 
county boundaries to overcome the 
shortage of playing space in Lon¬ 
don. Opened in 1955, it is now 
visited by over 8000 children from 
30 South London schools every 
week. Previously, of course, many 
of these youngsters had had to 
make do with hard-surfaced play¬ 
grounds, or, when they were 
available, local parks. 

CRASS TO RUN ON 

Some of them, he explained, 
could hardly believe their eyes 
when they came to Morden for 
the first time. “Isn't it quiet,” said 
one 13-year-old girl from Cam¬ 
berwell. “You can even hear the 
birds.” Then there was a 14-ycar- 
old lad from Kennington. who 
danced with delight on his first 
visit. “Look at all this grass!” he 
rejoiced. "And you can run on it, 
too.” 

At first, only a few of them 
brought suitable clothes for games; 
now over four-fifths wear proper 
kit. One school group I saw play¬ 
ing cricket were all in white; and 
Mr. Plant mentioned another 
school where the lads were able to 
buy their own House soccer shirts 
for sixpence or a shilling a week. 

All sporting equipment at Mor¬ 
den is provided free. In one of the 
store rooms I saw a magnificent 



All eyes,on the ball round 

array of gear—tennis rackets in 
their presses, well-oiled cricket 
bats, hockey sticks, footballs, jave¬ 
lins, arid so on. And in spite of the 
fact that 400,000 boys and girls 
have used that gear in the past two 
years, few replacements have been 
necessary. 

Mr. Plant puts that down to the 
fact that the youngsters are en¬ 
couraged to regard the gear as 
their school's own property.. After 
every session, it is the responsi¬ 
bility of the boys or girls who col¬ 
lected the gear from the store¬ 
room to return it personally and 
have it checked by one of the 
attendants. Wilful damage is 
practically unknown. 

HARD AT PLAY 

We walked on. past a group 
learning to hurdle ("STRETCH 
that leg, Johnson "), beyond a line 
of tennis courts (“Good shot, 
Mary”), carefully skirted the 
track-suited master holding a 
javelin (“You must keep the arm 
straight”), and looked in one of 
the modern pavilions. 

There are four of these pavilions 
alongside the playing fields, each 
one containing staff rooms, can¬ 
teen, kit store, first-aid room, and 
seven changing-rooms of a kind 
most sports clubs dream about. 


the slip-catcher 

Beneath the insu¬ 
lated roof hung a gas 
heater for use in the 
winter. Under the 

pegs for coats and 
jackets stood long 
benches, and below 

them were wire 
baskets for under¬ 
clothes. At the back 
of the room, behind 
■ plastic curtains, were 
hot showers, regulated 
to 110 degrees so that 
there is no danger of 
anyone accidentally All eyes 

scalding themselves. 

The ground itself is equally well- 
planned. The tennis courts are 

overpainted with netball mark¬ 
ings; the areas for javelin and dis¬ 
cus throwing are well apart from 
the main activities; the 15 cricket 
tables are so placed that the 23 
soccer and rugby pitches do not 
overlay them; the three 440-yard 
grass running tracks have an extra 
six-lane straight for sprinters and 
hurdlers; and the four long jump 
and high jump pits are all near a 
pavilion. 

Lrom one end of the ground to 
the other is quite a walk, so 
schools using the farthermost 
pavilions are met at the Under¬ 
ground station by special buses. 


on the ball round the netball goal 

Most of the schools travel by 
Underground, but five of them 
use special coaches to take them to 
the playing fields. 

The tremendous success of Mor¬ 
den Park has not gone unnoticed 
abroad. Physical Education 
specialists and other teachers from 
more than a dozen countries, in¬ 
cluding America, Germany, Aus¬ 
tralia, France, and the Scandina¬ 
vian countries, come here from 
time to time to see how mass 
coaching can be carried out 
smoothly and efficiently. 

They all go away, as 1 did, tre¬ 
mendously impressed. 

R. B. 



Young hurdlers from Tulsc Hill being put through their paces by their sports master Wandsworth schoolgirls receiving instruction on the forehand drive 
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TRIBUTE TO B-P 

Tt is sad to think that 
although 16 years have 
passed since the death of the 
great B-P, Britain still has 
no national memorial to him. 
The Scouts themselves, how¬ 
ever, have long had in mind 
a Baden-Powell Memorial 
House in London, which will 
serve as a hostel for the 
thousands of Scouts who come 
to the capital every year from 
all parts of the world. 

To this end. Scouts have 
already raised £185,000, and 
have obtained a site in South 
Kensington; but work on the 
building cannot begin until 
they have at least another 
£ 200 , 000 . 

Scouts have always disliked 
asking the public for money; 
they prefer to pay their own 
way by such means as the 
“Bob-a-Job Week.” But the 
task of raising that £200,000 
calls for special help. An 
Appeal Council has been 
formed so that the whole 
nation may pay tribute to 
one of the greatest men of our 
times, a man who was an 
inspiration to youth the whole 
world over. 

Contributions can be sent 
to the Baden-Powell Memorial 
Fund, 25 Buckingham Palace 
Road, London, S.W.l. 


OFF-SIDE 

Cpeaking in the House of 
Lords, the great pioneering 
motorist Lord Brabazon has sug¬ 
gested that the time has come for 
Britain seriously to consider 
adopting the general practice of 
keeping to the right of the road. 
Drawing attention to the dis¬ 
advantages of our rule, he said 
that British manufacturers were 
handicapped by having to make 
right-hand drive cars for the 
home market and left-hand cars 
for export. 

In reply Lord Mancroft pro¬ 
voked laughter by saying he sus¬ 
pected we should get the change 
“about the same time we get the 
Channel tunnel, the decimal 
system, and a fixed Easter.” 

Nevertheless there is some¬ 
thing to be said for changing to 
the right to be in step with the 
rest of the world. We British 
are rightly proud of our indi¬ 
vidualism,. but being different 
from everyone else may some¬ 
times be merely tiresome. 



Notts or Yorks? 

HT he villagers of Bawtry, a few 
miles south of Doncaster, 
are to be asked whether they 
want to live in Yorkshire or 
Nottinghamshire. At present the 
boundary between the two shires 
runs through the village, one of 
the results being that children on 
the Yorkshire side can go to the 
village school, while those on 
the Nottinghamshire side have 
to travel a mile to school at 
Scrooby. 

Presumably the boundary 
would be altered so that the 
village is wholly in one shire, 
according to the wishes of the 
majority. But it will surely be 
a difficult decision to make; 
transferring allegiance to another 
county is no small matter. 


Think on These Things 

Tn his talk on television about 
his Empire tour, the Duke of 
Edinburgh declared that in the 
British Commonwealth of 
Nations there is no compulsion 
at all: “We stick together not 
by force, but because we like 
each other.” As the nations of 
Asia and Africa develop, so the 
British Commonwealth of 
Nations develops. 

The Christian belongs to a 
fellowship even more extensive 
and amazing. This is the 
Christian Church. It is some¬ 
thing that np man brought into 
being: it is the work of God. 

Jesus brought His Church into 
being by giving His life for us. 
It is the Church of Jesus Christ. 

O. R. C. 


Matters made worse 

/ T' ,1E other day we heard again 
x the story of a town 
councillor who, taking a walk 
in the park, was annoyed to find 
more litter on its paths and 
lawns than he had ever seen 
before. 

“What’s the meaning of 
this?” he asked one of the park- 
keepers. ' 

“Well, sir,’L was the reply, 
“yesterday we were told to dis¬ 
tribute handbills appealing to 
the public to keep the open 
spaces tidy ...” 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
June IS, 1927 

'There was a dramatic appear¬ 
ance at some anniversary 
celebrations at Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, the other day. 

In the days of the anti-slavery 
agitation before the Civil War, 
there was a slave sale in this 
church. The auctioneer was the 
famous Henry Ward Beecher, 
brother of the author of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, and he sold a slave 
girl for £200—sold her into 
freedom. A member of the con¬ 
gregation put a valuable ring in 
the plate, and Mr. Beech slipped 
it on the girl’s finger, saying, 
“With this ring I thee wed to 
freedom.” 

She came the other day to the 
anniversary services of the 
church in which she was sold 
67 years ago. Three of the 
contributors to the cost of this 
freedom were at the anniversary. 


THEY SAY . . . 

Tn the keen international race 
x before us the prizes will go 
to the nation which has the 
highest skill of brain and hand. 
Where we are behind we must 
catch up ; where we lead, we 
must stay put. 

Sir Winston Churchill 

As the United States exercises 
greater responsibilities in the 
world it comes more and more 
to realise the need for British 
co-operation and guidance. 

Mr. Adlai Stevenson 

Tf the discoveries and inventions 
x of modern science could be 
turned to practical production, 
famine and other terrible 
disasters might be averted. 

Lord Chandos 

T believe it is the best and 
x highest test of civilisation 
that its first duty is to look after 
the most helpless. We should 
write ourselves down as a 
second-class nation if we do not 
do it. 

Mr. Aneurin Sevan, M.P. 

Hollywood Londoner 



Michel Ray, born in London, 
is now where so many boys 
would like to be, in Hollywood 
making pictures. This is how 
he looks while playing the part 
of a half-breed Indian boy in 
The Tin Star, for Paramount. 

JUST AN IDEA 
. As W. M. Thackeray wrote: 
A good laugh is sunshine in a 
home. 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

TTere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
XJ ' words. Each numbered sentence below is followed by 
three answers or comments you might make ; but, in each 
case, only one is correct and shows that you have understood 
the meaning of the word in italics. To answer five or six 


OUR HOMELAND 


A byway in the Essex 
village of Writtle 


correctly is very good. 

1. Bats are nocturnal animals. 
A—Unable to sec. 

B—Fly through the air. 

C—Come out after dark. 

2. Our visit has been protracted. 
A—Forbidden. 

B—Lengthened. 

C—Ruined. 

3. She wore a cerise dress. 

A—Velvet. 

B—Purple. 

C—Cherry-red. 


(Answers are given on page 12) 

4. He has cardiac trouble. 

A—Always gambling. 

B—Has a bad heart. 

C—A careless driver. 

5. The people of that country an 

nomads. 

A—Wanderers. 

B—Dwarfs. 

C—Cannibals. 

6. She spoke with animosity. 

A—Liveliness. 

B—Strong dislike. 

C—Deep sorrow. 
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Out and Abont 

T'he higher slopes of moorland 

x looked dull, for the heather 
had not yet gained that rosy 
purple flush of late summer. We 
did not hear the strange cry of 
the curlew, which was what we 
expected, but heard the fluting 
whistle, as clear and louder than 
a blackbird’s, of the golden 
plover. 

Deciding to walk downhill to 
a green dale through which rail 
the silver ribbon of a stream, we 
noticed quickly that with more 
vegetation, and insects, there 
were more birds about. Nothing 
like the numbers and variety of 
the birds, in rich meadow lands 
and woodland areas, but enough 
to make the high slopes of the 
moor seem unpopulated. 

QUIET NESTING-PLACES 

When summer ends the moor 
will be almost deserted, for such 
birds as curlews, golden plover, 
dunlin, and other favourites 
which choose these quiet places 
for nesting, all depart. They 
either go abroad, or to flat sea¬ 
shores and estuaries around 
Britain from autumn to spring. 

We walked downstream, pass¬ 
ing only stunted trees for a time, 
though the banks above the 
stony shores were green. Some 
of the larger stones were in 
midstream, making miniature 
cataracts. On one of these, 
while the water swirled round it, 
stood a dipper, whose food is 
various kinds of aquatic crea¬ 
tures. It is not easy to mistake 
a dipper, for all the time it keeps 
dipping its head and body up 
and down as if curtsying. This 
one started calling “zip-zip-zip,” 
and then dived into the water. 
Next moment we saw him 
actually walking along ihe river¬ 
bed, stabbing several times at 
something, probably water- 
beetles or snails. He came up 
suddenly and swam to the 
opposite bank. 

TRILLING CALL 

Meanwhile there came a rapid 
high trilling call, followed by a 
second, and two birds flew just 
above the water’s surface and 
away upstream. They vvere 
probably at the edge of the 
stream and took alarm before 
we had seen them. They were 
common sandpipers, which are 
among the prettiest of the small 
waders. They are only summer 
residents, but have long been 
favourites with country folk. 
One sign of this is in the nick¬ 
names that have been given to 
them. 

In part of the Midlands and 
North they are called Willie- 
wicket; in Lancashire, Dickie- 
di-dees ; in East Lothian, Killie- 
leepsie, and heather peepers 
(i.e. pipers), in Aberdeen. In the 
Orkneys they call, or used to call 
them, Watery Pleeps. 

Another of the old country 
names for the common sand¬ 
piper was Summer Snipe, a 
reminder of how, like the snipe, 
it makes wonderful courtship 
flights, trilling all the time, before 
eggs are laid. People noticed 
how similar to one of the snipe's 
aerobatic tricks is the way that 
the common sandpiper’s wings 
seem to quiver rapidly in short 
strokes. C. D. D. 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK—JUNE 15, 1873 


NEW FILMS 


7 


TREASURE FOUND 
AT TROY 


ALONE OVER THE OCEAN 

The story of Lindbergh’s historic flight 


CONSTANTINOPLE — Golden 
cups and vases, bracelets and 
brooches, and chains of precious 
metals, jewellery fashioned by 
goldsmiths more than 3000 years 
ago are tod ly being unearthed on 
the site of the ancient city of Troy. 

The treasure was found yester¬ 
day morning by the famous Ger¬ 
man archaeologist, Heinrich Schlie- 
mann. The discovery was made at 
a crucial moment, for Schliemann 
had already decided that today, 
June 15, would be the final day 
of his digging. He has now been 
digging and exploring for three 
years on the mound of Hissarlik, 
near the Dardanelles, described by 
Homer as the site of Troy. 

CUTTER OF GOLD 

It happened early in the hot 
morning. Schliemann’s hundred 
Turkish workers were digging at 
the depth of 28 feet, at the foot of 
a wall which he had identified as 
the palace of King Priam, ruler of 
Troy around 1184 b.c. 

Schliemann stood watching the 
diggers closely. Then he noticed 
something glinting. Spellbound, he 
identified it as gold. 

He had to think fast. Had the 
workers recognised the gold there 
was no telling what they might do, 
and the German knew that at all 
costs he had to save the antique 
treasure for archaeology. 

Sophia, his Greek wife, was 


Gas globe 



Gas-holders are often unsightly 
features,but at Savannah, Georgia, 
the local gas company has built 
one in the form of a huge globe, 
189 feet round the Equator. It 
holds 600,000 cubic feet of gas 
for the city’s cookers and water 
heaters. 


SCHOOL FOR LUMBERJACKS 

The vocational training school 
for forestry workers in Norway 
has just celebrated its tenth birth¬ 
day. Over 2700 pupils have at¬ 
tended it. 

The lumberjack scholars are 
taught how to use and repair 
forestry tools, and the correct use 
of the body's muscles to prevent 
sprains and ether injuries. Special 
basic courses are held for boys 
between 15 and 18 years of age. 

In this country many bowlers 
work as lumberjacks during the 
winter to keep themselves fit. and 
to strengthen their muscles for the 
cricket season. 


standing nearby. He seized her 
quickly by the arm and whis¬ 
pered, “Gold! Send the men away 
at once,” he urged. “Tell them 
anything you want. Tell them I’ve 
just remembered it’s my birthday 
and they can have the rest of the 
day off. Hurry!” 

The workers, only too willing to 
stop work, downed tools and left. 
Schliemann jumped into the hole, 
telling his wife to fetch her red 
shawl for him to lay out the 
treasure. 

Down in the hole the archaeolo¬ 
gist got busy w'ith his knife. 
Lumps of stone, earth and debris 
hung above his head. But he paid 
no heed to his danger. 

“With all possible speed I cut 
out the treasure with a large 
knife,” he says. “I did this by dint 
of strenuous effort, and in the most 
frightful danger of losing my life, 
for the heavy citadel wall which I 
had to dig under might have sud¬ 
denly crashed down on me. But 
the sight of so many immeasurably 
priceless objects made me fool¬ 
hardy, and I did not think of the 
hazards.” 

JUG FULL OF JEWELS 

Bit by bit Schliemann dug out 
the treasure and laid it in his 
wife’s shawl. The first object found 
was a copper vase, containing gold. 
Then followed copper plates, a 
shield, golden cups, pure silver 
knife blades, brooches, chains, 
bracelets, golden wire, and a num¬ 
ber of buttons. 

The most exciting find was a 
large silver jug filled with many 
ornate gold, silver, and ivory 
jewels. Inside, too, were four 
golden earrings, each 31 inches 
long. 

In all, there were no fewer than 
9000 valuable pieces at last spread 
out on a rough wooden table in bis 
hut. 

It was Schliemann’s fajhcr who 
drew his interest to Troy. He 
W'ould often tell the youngster 
stories of that mighty fortress city 
and its famous ten-year siege by 
the Greeks and Spartans who came 
to take back Helen, wife of Mene- 
laus of Sparta, who had been 
carried to Troy by King Priam’s 
son, Paris. 

WOODEN HORSE 

Schliemann became engrossed in 
Homer’s Iliad, which told of how 
the Greeks entered the city by 
means of the famous Wooden 
Horse and opened the gates to let 
the Greeks and Spartans in to mas¬ 
sacre the Trojans and burn the city 
to ashes. 

Much of this was legend and 
myth, but Homer gave archaeolo¬ 
gists sufficient clues to prove that 
a great deal of it was in fact actual 
history. 

{The treasure was eventually 
smuggled out of the country and 
taken to Berlin. In 1882, however, 
it was proved that Schliemann had 
unearthed relics of a Trojan 
civilisation possibly a century 
earlier than King Priam’s day.) 




'J'hirty years ago the whole world 
was thrilled by a daring ex¬ 
ploit which was far more than a 
mere piece of personal heroism. It 
was a feat which was to link two 
continents and to inspire the trans¬ 
atlantic air-service which we now 
take for granted. 

On May 20, 1927, a young 
American named Charles Lind¬ 
bergh set off on his own in a small 
aircraft to try to fly non-stop from 
New York to Paris. It was a tre¬ 
mendous undertaking. Others had 
tried and failed; several had paid 
with their lives. 

But Lindbergh believed passion¬ 
ately in the future of aviation. He 
dreamed of a day when Atlantic 
flying would become an accepted 
part of everyday life, and not 
something to be feared and 
sneered at by sceptics. 

The Atlantic had already been 
flown non-stop six years before by 
the British fliers, Alcock and 
Brown. But nobody believed that 
this feat could be accomplished 
solo. Very well, Lindbergh would 
show them! 

Despite the odds, he never 
wavered from his pioneer purpose, 
and 33| hours after he had set off, 
in bad weather and to a shaky 
start, Lindbergh had made the 
flight and written his name for ever 
in history. 

ZERO HOUR 

In a splendid new film called 
The Spirit of St. Louis the excit¬ 
ing and often moving story is 
brilliantly told as James Stewart 
brings Lindbergh to life with great 
skill and observation. 

Zero hour approaches. The 
rains swamp down and Lindbergh 
cannot sleep. He thinks back on 
the past few months. How, with 
no money or prospects but just 
with sincerity and zeal, he per¬ 
suaded a number of St. Louis 
businessmen to back him in an 
attempt on the Atlantic crossing, 
and how, against time, a handful 
of dedicated men and women built 
the aeroplane that was to stir thT" 
world. 

It is time to set off. It is an 
anxious moment, for this is no 
ordinary plane. Lindbergh had in¬ 
sisted that everything possible must 
be sacrificed for extra fuel 
capacity. He carries no radio or 


Charles Lindbergh in 1927 

parachute. He cannot see his way 
because the fuel tanks are built 
forward. He must rely only on his 
maps, his skill, and a small com¬ 
pass which he views through a tiny 
mirror, borrowed at the last 
minute from a sightseer’s handbag 
and stuck on with chewing-gum. 

For the rest of the film we share 
Lindbergh’s historic flight until the 
moment of triumph when he 
reaches Paris and is mobbed by 
hysterical well-wishers. 

TWIN ENEMIES 

Fatigue and boredom are the 
twin enemies he has to fight on his 
long, lonely voyage. But, in the 
audience, we are never in danger 
of being fatigued or bored. For 
Lindbergh’s thoughts are shown to 
us in flashbacks. 

We share his danger when he 
was flying the mail through terrible 
weather in a battered old “crate.” 
We excitedly watch him as a stunt¬ 
man in a flying circus. We laugh 
at the sight of his first solo flight 
in an old plane which he bought 
with a few dollars and a motor¬ 
cycle in part exchange. 

We long to tap his shoulder 
when, exhausted, he falls asleep 
and nearly hits the water, and we 
gulp with relief when a ray of 
sunlight is reflected into his eyes 
and rouses him. 

James Stewart gives one of his 
best performances as Lindbergh, 
excellently showing the strength 
and sincerity of the man. Robert 
Wise's direction and fine camera¬ 
work complete our enjoyment. 

The flight was one of monotony 
rather than of flashing excitement. 


James Stewart as Lindbergh 

and this is not easy to depict on 
the screen without the film becom¬ 
ing monotonous to the audience. 
Especially when we know that the 
result of the film is a happy end¬ 
ing. 

The Spirit of St. Louis is a brave 
piece of filming, and no one who 
sees it. can fail to be moved by the 
story of a man who had a dream 
and the strength and courage to' 
see it through. I know that I shall; 
never eat another meal on a plane, 
without remembering that the, 
Lindbergh flight was achieved on- 
five sandwiches and a flask of cold 
water 1 


Thirty years on 

Major Robinson Risner, U.S. 
Air Force pilot, celebrated the 
30th anniversary of Lindbergh’s 
lone flight across the Atlantic by 
flying from New Jersey to Paris in 
a Super Sabre jet. He took 6 
hours 37 minutes. Lindbergh took 
33 hours 30 minutes. 


NOVELIST’S HOME TO 
BE PULLED DOWN 

A fine old house, the Grange at 
Fulham, London, where Samuel' 
Richardson (1689-1761)—wrote his 
famous novels, Pamela and 
Clarissa Harlowe, is to be pulled 
down and flats erected on the site. 
It has been standing empty for 
many years and is now derelict. 

The house was built in 1714 
among farms and market gardens, 
and from its upper windows it 
must have been possible to sec the 
coaches on the Bath road. Now it 
has Olympia on one side of it and 
Earls Court on the other. 

Stories tell how Richardson 
used to write in the garden in the 
early moining, reading the results 
to his family over breakfast. 

Sir Edward Burne-Jones, the 
painter, also lived in the house 
for many years. 


Lindbergh being wildly acclaimed on his arrival in Paris 


UMBRELLA ROOF FOR 
AIRPORT 

The Idlewild International Air¬ 
port at New York will be com¬ 
pleted next year, and will have an 
oval “umbrella” roof. This will 
cover about four acres. 

Passengers will use raised gang¬ 
ways between the first-floor pas¬ 
senger lounge and the cabin doors 
of aircraft. 
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iSporting Flashbacks- 


Mr.Hadow 
in 132 b 

P.F.HAOOW PUYED UWMTENNtS 
for The First time when home from 
A TEA, PLANTATION WCEYLOK IN THE 
spring ap 18 78 ... 

A Fi W WEEKS LATER HE VIM THE MEN'S 
SINGLES AT WIMBLEDON WITHOUT LOSING A SET. 

HE NEVER PLAYED AlSAIN.NOR Old HE 
RE-VISIT WIMBLEDON UNTIL 13R6, WHEN 
HE WAS A 3U6ST FOR THE JuSILEE. 
CELEBRATIONS < 



No (50LF Course occupies 
more historic ground than that 
OF THE Sr.AuauSTINE S Club 
AT E66SFLEET (KENT) ... 

This stone cross, Close to the 

CLUBHOUSE, MARKS The SHOT 
WHERE ST. AUGUSTINE IS 
BELIEVED TO HAVE STOOD ON 
HIS ARRIVAL IN ENGLAND 

-(A-D-Sf 7) 


here,The 

Roman 

' • Missionary 

U., WHO BECAME 

the first 
archbishop 
OF CANTERBURY 
BROUGHT THE 
■ Christian 
faith To 

SAXON 
EnSLAND. 



In HlS 
FIRST 
MATCH 
FOR 

VtfBWICKSSlRE 

W 8 $ 3- 

W.6.QUAIFE 

SCORED A CENTURY. 

w his.Last 

MATCH FOR 
NAtZWCKSHUZE 
IS YEARS 
LATER 

HS AGAIN 
SCORED A 
CENTURY. 


Tt,. 


LOTS OF ANGLES TO ANGLING 


18 ,' 

Young guests of 
the Royal 
Society 

A - party of about 300 lucky 
London schoolchildren were re¬ 
cently the guests of the Royal 
Society at Burlington House, where 
they saw some fascinating develop¬ 
ments of modern science. 

One of the two colour films 
shown to them illustrated the un¬ 
usual breeding habits of a South 
American frog that hatches out her 
eggs in a pouch on her back. Live 
specimens of the frogs and their 
tadpoles were on view in the up¬ 
stairs rooms, where there was an 
enthralling display of exhibits, ail 
explained by experts. 

DINOSAURS’ EGGS 

Variety is the spice of this 
famous annual exhibition, and 
from frogs and tadpoles the young 
visitors could turn to dinosaurs' 
eggs. A plaster cast of a fossil 
clutch some 130 million years old 
showed eggs about five inches long 
—surprisingly small considering 
that the grown reptile was sixty feet 
from nose to tail. The cast also 
showed baby dinosaurs actually 
hatching. 

A British egg, looking rather 
like a squashed tennis ball, was 
one from which a young dinosaur 
emerged into the countryside of 
Oxfordshire over 150 million years 
ago. Its growth must have been 
rapid, for as an adult it was about 
70 feet long. 

QUEER ORGANISMS 

Wandering thoughtfully among 
the other exhibits, the boys and 
girls were struck by a coloured one 
illustrating the structure of viruses 
—those queer organisms which 
come somewhere between inert 
and living matter. And another 
popular stand was one outlining 
scientific research into the skidding 
of car tyres on wet roads. 

Certainly these 300 privileged 
young folk went away wiser than 
when they entered the home of 
Britain's oldest scientific society. 


It is quite possible that two mil¬ 
lion people will go fishing in 
Britain next Sunday, the opening 
day of the coarse-fishing season. 

This most ancient of sports has 
a fascination for young and old 
alike. Some of its followers like to 
sit in lazy solitude beside the most 
placid of rivers. Others seek their 
quarry with such determination 
that they will fish the whole night 
Jong, never once attempting even to 
snatch the proverbial forty winks. 
And there are those who like the 
thrills of a competition, fishing in 
the company of hundreds of other 
anglers. 

The sport is highly organised, 
and it lias to be. With angling 
more popular than it has ever 
been, there are scarcely enough 
fishing waters to go round. 

Anglers have always tended to 
band together, if only to discuss 
their catches and their hopes, but 
today forming themselves into 
clubs is often the only way the 
majority of anglers can obtain a 
good day's fishing. 

This is simply because waters 
open to all are far too few, 
especially, near big towns and 
cities. Permission to fish in rivers 
and lakes on private land is rarely 


given to individual strangers, but 
groups of anglers offering to pay 
rent are rarely refused. 

Yet another way in which 
anglers gain by joining forces is 
that they can hire coaches to take 
them to distant waters at prices 
which they can all afford. Trains 
and buses seldom go to out-of-the- 
way places where anglers like to 
fish; and fleets of these coaches are 
now a common sight at all popular 
angling centres on Sundays. 

The competitive spirit among 
anglers runs high, and nearly every 


AN INSECT ALLY 

Emperor moths have been caus¬ 
ing widespread damage in South 
African forests, and in attempts to 
destroy them trees have been 
sprayed from planes, and pigs have 
been turned loose to grub up the 
chrysalises, or pupae. 

Now naturalists have discovered 
a tiny insect, only one-eighth of an 
inch long, which cats the moth’s 
eggs. But as little is known of this 
new ally, specimens have been 
sent to Britain in the hope that 
they may be identified and bred in 
large numbers for service in the 
war on the emperor moth. 


club and association in the country 
holds regular contests, so that prize 
catches may be rewarded with 
prizes to take home. Most anglers 
these days return their fish to the 
water alive. 

But the main reason angling has 
to be organised is the constant 
deterioration of thousands of miles 
of rivers and lakes through bank 
erosion, encroaching weeds, and 
silting-up, as well as industrial 
pollution. 

Putting and keeping water in 
good order calls for concentrated 
effort and large sums of money. 
County river boards do all they 
can, but it is up to the anglers to 
help themselves if they want im¬ 
provements, and this they can only 
do properly through clubs and 
associations. 

This work includes establishing 
new weed beds (which foster the 
creatures on which fish feed), thin¬ 
ning out others which are choking 
the water, clearing banks of too 
many overhanging branches, and 
stocking with new fish. 

So the next time you see an 
angler on the river bank, you will 
know that he had probably put in 
a lot of hard work to enjoy his 
fishing. 


The Children’s Newspaper, tune IS. 1937 ) 

Life story of 
the Chief 
Guide 

Olave, Lady Baden-Powell, is a 
beloved figure to millions of 
Guides throughout the world, and 
many people would like to know 
more about her. The story of her 
life is now given to us in The 
World Chief Guide (Hutchinson, 
8s. 6d.) by her friend, Eileen K. 
Wade, who was at one time secre¬ 
tary to Lord Baden-Powell. 

In 1912, by a happy chance. 
General Sir Robert Baden-Powell 
was bound for Jamaica, and on the 
same ship was a Mr. Harold 
Soames and his daughter Olave. 
They fell in love, and Olave, who 
knew little of the Scout movement, 
was thrilled by all she heard about 
it from this enthusiastic man. 

AMBITION FULFILLED 

Her ambition to do something 
really useful was to be amply ful¬ 
filled as wife of the Founder of 
Scouting. 

For she was a born Scout. Her 
fashionable friends raised their 
eyebrows at the kind of honey¬ 
moon ' she had—camping in the 
wilds of Algeria. The young 
couple cooked their own food and 
walked for miles. And Olave 
revelled in every minute of it. She 
had that personal independence 
blended with a deep sense of duty 
to others which is the hallmark of 
the true Scout. 

How she combined the tasks of 
wife and mother with helping to 
build the Guide movement is well 
described in this book. Today, as 
the author reminds us, she has 
three children, nine grandchildren, 
and millions of Scout and Guide 
godchildren. 

She has indeed become a sort of 
world foster-mother. 


B-P’S WALKING-STICK 

A silver-capped malacca walk¬ 
ing-stick carried by Lord Baden- 
Powell during the siege of Mafe- 
king has been presented to the Boy 
Scouts of Ryde, Isle of Wight. 


SAGA OF A SCOUT-—new picture-version of the life story of tlie great B-P (3) 



B-P’s good humour soon made him popular 
in his regiment. But once he carried his 
sense of fun a little too far. Sent on a train¬ 
ing coarse—which he passed.first class—he 
drew some caricatures of the officer in 
charge. For this B-P was “on the mat.” 
Ilis Colonel, shocked but privately amused, 
treated him leniently and let him off with 
a caution. 



B-P was a great favourite with two little girls, 
children of a brother officer. He would take 
them for walks, playing his ocarina (an* egg- 
ihaped flute), and teaching them to he 
observant. After a bout of fever he wa3 sent 
home from India on sick leave, and when he 
returned in 1880, his regiment had left 
Lucknow for the Afghan War. He was 
ordered to follow. 



The fighting was over by the time B-P reached his 
regiment, but he gained some valuable scouting 
experience. Four years later he was employed 
on secret service in South Africa, where trouble 
with the Boers threatened. His task was to gain 
information about passes through the Drakens¬ 
berg Mountains. Pretending he was a news¬ 
paperman he rode alone, making friends with 
numerous Boer3, whom he greatly respected. 



After his return to England, B-P and his young 
brother were sent as secret agents to Russia, to 
investigate a new type of military balloou and 
searchlight the Russians had developed. Dis¬ 
guised as tourists they went to the fort svhere the 
balloon was kept. It was moored close to tlie 
ground, and after the soldiers round it had all 
gone into the fort, they boldly climbed into the 
basket and made notes of everything. 


What will happen if the Russians spot these British agents? See next week’s instalment 
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The Children's Newspaper, June 15, 1957 

While cut of bounds on the 
river, the boat hired by Jennings 
and Darbishire collides with a 
skiff rowed by an elderly gentle¬ 
man named Dr. Hipkin. He is 
thrown overboard, and when the 
boys have rescued him his wife 
suggests taking them back to 
school to tell the headmaster of 
their bravery. 

8. Plan of escape 

'C'or some moments the boys 
were too overcome to speak 
and stood staring at Mrs. Hipkin 
in despair. Jennings was the first 
to find his voice. 

“Oh, but please, Mrs. Hipkin, 
you mustn't tell the Head about 
it,” he implored. “There’d be the 
most frantic hoo-hah—I mean 
the most terrible trouble—if he 
found out where we’d been this 
afternoon.” 

“We’re not allowed on the 
river, you see—it’s 
out of bounds,” 

Darbishire explained. 

“And, anyway, we’re 
supposed to be back 
at school watching a 
cricket match.” 

Mrs. Hipkin had 
scant respect for 
school rules. “ Non¬ 
sense! Why, if you 
hadn’t been on hand 
to rescue my husband 
he’d be down in Davy 
Jones’ locker by this 
time,” she boomed. 

“You leave your 
headmaster to me. I’ll 
soon put matters right 
and tell him he has 
every reason to be 

proud of your brave 
»» 

“A-toosh!” inter¬ 
rupted Dr. Hipkin 
loudly. He did his 
best to stifle the 
sneeze, but merely She strode 
succeeded in emitting 
a sound like a badly-blown bugle. 
His wife swung round sharply. 

’ “Don’t try to tell me that was 
hay fever, Basil,” she said 
severely. “You’ll catch your 
death of cold standing there with 
your teeth chattering like mag¬ 
pies. Come along! We must 
stop shilly-shallying and go 
indoors at once. We can straighten 
out this nonsense about stupid 
school rules when we get you back 
inside.” 

She spoke in tones of brisk 
authority, and it was clear that 
she was accustomed to having her 
orders obeyed without question. 
Indeed, so forceful was her per¬ 
sonality th at the boys found 
themselves being shepherded up 
the path and into the house before 
they had had another chance to 
protest against the hospitality 
being forced upon them very much 
against their will. 

Desperate plan 

At the front door Jennings 
conceived the notion of making a 
sudden dash for freedom, but on 
second thoughts he abandoned the 
idea as impractical. Dr. Hipkin 
already knew their names and 
might start inquiries to find out 
which school they attended. 
Besides, they would have to leave 
their address with the boatman 
as they had not enough ready 
money to pry his account. All 


TAKE JENNINGS, 
FOR INSTANCE 

by Anthony Buckeridge 


things considered, it would be 
safer to accept the Hipkins’ invita¬ 
tion. Perhaps over a cup of tea 
their hosts could be persuaded to 
abandon their intention of report¬ 
ing the facts to Mr. Pemberton- 
Oakes. 

“Here we are, boys,” said Mrs. 
Hipkin, leading the way into the 
living-room. “Sit down and make 
yourselves comfortable. Then, as 
soon as the doctor’s had a hot 
bath and we’ve all had a cup of 



off into the kitchen to make the tea 

tea. I’ll run you back to school 
in the car.” 

Jennings was quick to seize on 
a flaw in this horrifying and alarm¬ 
ing plan. 

“But we’ve got our bicycles,” 
he pointed out. "We've left them 
down by the boathouse, so we 
shan’t be able to . . .” 

“That’s all right. We can pop 
them in the back,” came the 
devastating reply. “It’s a big 
estate car, you see. There’s plenty 
of room for both you and the 
bikes.” 

Mrs Hipkin is 
determined 

Jennings’ hopes sank once more. 
Was there no way of convincing 
this well-meaning lady that she 
would land them in serious 
trouble? The mind boggled at 
what would happen if the head¬ 
master were to hear that they had 
spent the afternoon out of bounds 
breaking school rules in this 
flagrant fashion. 

Unfortunately, Mrs. Hipkin was 
unable to appreciate this point of 
view when Jennings tried . to 
reason with her. The boys had 
performed an heroic deed of 
rescue, had they not? Very well,, 
then! The school should be 
proud of them and wmuld cer¬ 
tainly welcome the chance to 
fete its heroes in a manner fitting 
to the occasion. 


With a wave of her hand she 
swept aside the boys’ plea for 
. secrecy and strode off into the 
kitchen to make the tea, deter¬ 
mined that the deed should be 
accorded the publicity it so richly 
deserved. 

As the door closed behind her, 
Darbishire uttered a groan in 
despair. 

“This is frantic! The Head will 
go off like an H-bomb when he 
hears what we’ve done.” 

Jennings nodded in agreement. 
“And it’s no good trying to 
explain school rules to people like 
Mrs. Hipkin. They just don’t 
understand.” 

“Let’s escape!” cried Darbi¬ 
shire in sudden panic. “Let’s 
beetle out before she comes back 
with the tea.” 

So saying, he leaped to his feet 
and rushed out into the hall, 
There, a number of doors con¬ 
fronted him. Heedless of any 
sense of direction, he opened one 
at random . . . and found him¬ 
self in the kitchen where Mrs. 
Hipkin was just preparing the tea. 

Out of the frying pan . . . 

“Have you come to help me?” 
she inquired pleasantly. 

“Er—well—I . . .” Darbishire 
stammered, fidgeting from foot to 
foot in embarrassment. 

“I don’t think there’s anything 
you can do at the moment,” his 
hostess went on. “Just make 
yourselves comfortable in the 
living-room. I shall be bringing 
the tray through in a moment, so 
you might leave the door open for 
me.” 

Baffled, Darbishire returned to 
the living-room and reported the 
failure of his mission. 

“What makes it a wizard sight 
worse is that we can’t try again 
because she made me leave the 
door open,” he fumed. “She’d 
be able to see us foxing across 
the hall if we tried to make a bolt 
for the front door.” 

“It’s probably got a bolt 
already, so in any case we 
shouldn't be able to . . .” 

“No, what I mean is . . .” 

“Oh, don't natter, Darbi!” 
Jennings broke in peevishly. “It 
wouldn’t help much even if we 
did escape. We’d have to go and 
collect our bikes first of all, and 
(hat’d mean explaining to the 
boatman that we’d left the dinghy 
down the river and hadn’t got any 
more money to pay for the over¬ 
time.” 

Sudden inspiration 

“Mrs. Hipkin said she’d settle 
up with him for the boat,” Darbi¬ 
shire pointed out. 

“ Yes, but only if we do what 
she tells us. You can't expect her, 
to pay the boatman if we try to 
run away,” Jennings reasoned. 
“ Our only hope is to do what she- 
says until we’ve got our bikes 
back.” 


“Yes,, but what happens after 
that?” Darbishire persisted. “In 
less than half an hour from now 
we’ll be bowling up the drive at 
Linbury all set for the Head’s 
study, with old Mrs. What’s-her- 
name thinking she’s doing us a 
favour by ... .” 

His words faltered as he caught 
sight of the expression on his 
friend's face. For Jennings had 
jumped to his feet, his eyes gleam¬ 
ing with sudden inspiration. 

“I’ve got it, Darbi! We’re 
saved!” he cried, smiting himself 
on the brow in triumph. Then 
lowering his voice to a whisper he 
went on: “I’ve just had a super¬ 
sonic brainwave.” 

Jennings explains 

“What?” 

“Well, they know our names, 
but they don't know which school 
we go to, so all we’ve got to do 
is to tell her to take us to the 
wrong one." 

Darbishire frowned in per¬ 
plexity. “Talk sense, Jen. How 
can there be a wrong one?” 

“Don’t you see! We’ll.pick up 
the bikes and stow them in the 
car and then direct her to Brace- 
bridge School instead of Linbury. 
She’ll beetle off inside to find the 
Head and he’ll say he’s never 
heard of us, and that’ll lead to a 
bit of an argument.” 

Darbishire’s eyes gleamed with 
excitement as the plot was un¬ 
folded. “Go on, Jen. What 
next?” he breathed. 

“Well, while she's indoors 
arguing with the Bracebridge 
headmaster, we’ll get our bikes 
out of the car and shoot off like 
atomic rockets. We’ll be safely 
back in Linbury before Madame 
Hipkin has straightened out the 
shemozzle.” 

Satisfied triumph 

“Oh, lobsterous scheme! Oh, 
wizard wheeze! ” Darbishire 
chortled in glee. “Honestly, Jen, 
you must have got super electronic 
brain cells to think out a plan 
like that. And the best of it is 
that we can’t possibly be recog¬ 
nised at Bracebridge because 
there’s nobody there.who knows 
us.” 

The two boys beamed at each 
other in satisfied triumph. It was 
as well for their peace of mind 
that they did not know that the 
Linbury Court 2nd XI were, at 
that moment, opening their innings 
on the Bracebridge cricket ground. 


' S 

When Mrs. Hipkin came in 
with the tea a few minutes later 
the boys raised no further objec¬ 
tions to her offer to run them 
back to school in the car. Instead, 
they sipped their tea and left 
their hostess to do all the talking. 

She told them that her husband 
had retired to bed after his hot 
bath in the hope of shaking off 
the threatened cold. It appeared 
that he was not a doctor of medi¬ 
cine, as Jennings had supposed, 
but a doctor of science now 
engaged in writing a book about 
his researches. 

It was not until very much later 
in the term that the boys found 
out in which particular branch of 
science Dr. Hipkin specialised. 
Will they succeed in their plan ? See 
next week's instalment 


Thanks to 
Jennings 

a new book published 
on 17th June 7s. 6d. 

and 7 books of his 
misadventures, told by 
ANTHONY BUCKERIDGE 


OUR FRIEND 
JENNINGS 


7s. 6d. 


JENNING 

GOES TO SCHOOL 

JENNINGS 
FOLLOWS A CLUE 

JENNINGS’ 

LITTLE HUT 

JENNINGS ' 

AND DARBISHIRE 

JENNINGS’ 

DIARY 

ACCORDING TO 
JENNINGS each 5s, 

The most popular 
schoolboy in Britain. 

Six times top of 
Children’s Hour 
Request Week. 

B.B.C. Television Serial 
starting in the Autumn 

. From any bookshop 

Jennings 

| COLLINS | 



FAMOUS FOR ITS 

SUPER ROLL-TOP 
NOW BETTER 
THAN EYER! 

Complete with 
quality contents 
including: School _ 

Penholder, Mapping 
Pen, Eraser, Note Pad, 

Drawing Pencils, and 
10 ‘LAKELAND’ COLOURED CRAYONS 

(As illustrated ). .. .. Price 24/6 

Also the JUNIOR PENCIL BOX 
Complete with contents Prfce10/6 
From STATIONERS, TOY SHOPS & STORES 
Sole Distributors: BRITISH PENS LTD., 
* Pedigree ’ Pen Works, SMETHWICK, 
Birmingham 41. And 134 Old Street, E.C.I 


VlA/ame to Remember 
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unusual golfing “double” 
took place the other day at 
Sudbrook Park, Richmond, Surrey. 

Mr. Edward Chapman, the actor, 
drove off from the eighth tee and 
the ball rolled into the hole. A o f 

little later another Mr. Edward &OTnC spooil , 

Chapman, a solicitor, also “holed Jean Prat, greatest French player 
in one.” in post-war Rugby, has re¬ 

ceived a huge wooden spoon from 
a supporter to “commemorate” 
France’s record of losing every 
match in last season's International 
Championship. The handle of the 
spoon is 6 feet long, and the bowl 
will hold 3j pints of liquid. 

Jf any young athlete is likely to 



Another golfing story comes 
from Killarney, Eire. Driving 
off from the 18th tee, a golfer 
sliced his ball into a lake—and hit 
a trout which had jumped from the 
water. A passerby waded into the 
lake and picked up the half-dazed 
trout—and the ball. 

“Cissy game” 

'J'he former England cricket cap¬ 
tain, R. E. S. Wyatt, was re¬ 
calling the other day the occasion 
when, batting in the West Indies, 
he was knocked out and received 
a double fracture of the jaw. 
When he recovered consciousness . 
in hospital a newspaper headline 
caught his eye: “Cricket is a cissy 
game.” 


O e of the finest football teams 
in Australia is composed en¬ 
tirely of Hungarian refugees who 
have settled in Victoria. Under 
the name of Melbourne, they have 
been carrying all . before them. 
These young Hungarians, all of 
whom took part in last year’s 
revolution in their own country, 
hope to be elected to the Victorian 
League, the senior competition. 


any young atniete is utceiy to jrr« q . j 
beat the achievements of Gor- J^-Hlg Stanley 
don Pirie during the next few Stanley Matthews, the 


years it is 20-year-old Laurie 
Reed, of South London Harriers. 
A bank clerk, he has been coached 
by Pirie since he was 16, and, like 
his famous teacher, Laurie Reed 
never shrinks from twice-a-day 
training. He is already one of our 
finest three-milers, and may yet 
achieve something that has eluded 
Gordon Pirie—a gold Olympic 
medal. 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


100 Burma 
25 Burma 
25 Siam 
10 Nepal 
10 Iceland 
10 Libya 
10 Gold Coast 
10 Nigeria 
10 Kenya 
10 Cyprus 
10 Hong Kong 
10 Mauritius 


24/- 
2/2 
1/9 
2 /- 
1/3 
1/3 
1/3 
II- 
1 /• 
1/3 
1/3 
1/3 


100 Hungary 
100 Switzerland 
25 Ecuador 
25 Colombia 
100 Gt. Britain 
100 Spain 
100 Portugal 
100 Japan 
25 Philippines 
50 Poland 
25 Israel 


1/G 

3/' 

1/3 

1 /- 

3/0 

2 /- 

3/- 

21 - 

1/6 

1/6 

2/9 


10 Saudi Arabia 2/- 


Special Offer: NEW ZEALAND. 

50 Different. Catalogued 9/7, including Health 
and other Comraemoratives. a very flno lot 

for 2/6 only. 

TOSTAGE ON ALL ORDERS 2*<L EXTRA. 
Pull list of Packets and Sets sent on request. 
Applications for Approvals must be counter¬ 
signed by parent or guardian. 

J. A. L. FRANKS 

7 Allington St. t Victoria. London, S-W.l 

Telephone; Victoria 8697. 


MALTA GEORCE CROSS 

51 stamps FREE 

DO YOU KNOW that Malta has Issued 
a stamp showing the George Cross, 
awarded to the Island for the gallantry 
of its inhabitants during the War, and 
that the Btamp is now obsolete after 
being available for only one week. 
That we will send this stamp to YOU, 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, together with a 
packet of 50 Whole World Stamps. Just 
ask to see . our Superior Discount 
Approvals, enclosing 2id. stamp for 
postage. 

WRITE TODAY—RIGHT AWAY 
for this wonderful FREE GIFT 

Please tell your parents. 

M. HUTCHINSON (34), 

BARHAM, CANTERBURY 


MATCHBOX LABELS 
CHEESE LABELS 
LARGE PICTORIAL STAMPS 

On Approval, hundreds different at a penny 
each. (Young applicants must enclose written 
permission of parent or guardian.) 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

1,700 different sets. (Price \ist fid. post free.) 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

The Bungalow, Old Park Farm, Devizes. Wilts. 


^/hen replying to stamp 
advertisements please 
enclose the correct postage 
as requested by the 
Advertiser. 


We will give over 

100,000 STAMPS 

T^OT^T^ this month. Have you 
had your share? Write 
today for your parcel of 200 6tamps 
which will be sent ABSOLUTELY 
FREE to everyone who sends 5d, 
in stamps and asks to see our dis¬ 
count Approvals. Take advantage 
of this offer now and increase the 
size and value of your collection. 
Phase inform your parents. 

P. OWEN (CN) 
HEYSOMS AVE., CREENBANK, 
NORTH WICH, CHESHIRE, 


®r 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 3d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. C N ), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

BRITISH- COLONIALS. These include mint 
new issues. 


OR 

GREAT BRITAIN. 


Used selection, earliea 
to modern. 

Send now for the selection which interests 
YOU. TROMPT & INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION. 
-TOST FREE- 

Parents' signature please if under 14 years. 
ALBUMS. CATALOGUES, ETC. 

BENNETT, 44 Darrel Rd., Retford, Notts. 


= 150 — 250 —- 500 — 
FREE STAMPS ! ! ! 

These are among the many FRBE gifts 
available to collectors who purchase from 
our Approval selections, send 2£d. stamp 
for Approvals and details of this 
wonderful offer.. Tell your parents. 

MYERS & CO. (CN3), 

42 Castleview Gardens. Ilford. Essex 


INTERESTED IN 

CONJURING ? 

k- ■ — —-— . ■-= * 


[ Then write at. once for our catalogue 
of MAGIC TRICKS, JOKES and 
NOVELTIES. . 

Send 2\d. stamp to: 

JUNIOR MAGIC SUPPLIES 

(Dept. AD 2), CLEY, IIOLT, NORFOLK. 


HEAL RADIO cryItalYet 

Without 'phones Ofl/ ‘ 

Incl.'phones 31/- VII' 1 
REAL RADIO RECEPTIOY— 
—NOT A TOY! 'Phones cssen 
tial. Ideal for Bedrooms 
Invalids, Private listening 
Radio-minded bovs, etc No 
BATTERIES. NO ELEC¬ 
TRICITY. Works anywhere 
:- lvalue. 4* 

i© 

% 

MONTROSE 



Send 2id. for illustrated lists. 

usa SKIFFLE 

UKi«oek’ n Ro// 

“ AMD CALYPSO 

226 


Plus SI- P. <fr Pkg. 
C.O.D. extra. 


1/9 Post &, Pkg. C 

ffeal fflurcscv&e 


finest _ 

Pluslpiay and be popular every- 
extra.j where. Ideal for Skiffle 
Groups, Camps, Parties, 
Holidays. 

rim ip post or C.O.D.- Wt. | f®t E u a ehra L fou T tY T °“ 

★ For all students and school i in £ hour. No musical 
work. ★ Enlarges up to 50 times. | knowledge required. Not 

★ Rack and pinion focusing, j a toy — real musical 

★ Complete with slides-~ I instrument. For all ages, 
specimen box. I Full size as used by pro - 
★ Forceps and full J fessionals. Strong styrene 

instructions. I material. Nylon strings. 

8i° x 3" x 2i’. JClear mellow tone. 

PRODUCTS (Dept. C.N.P.61), C23/7 Holloway Road, London, 


M 





Black- 

pool . and England outside- 
right and one of the greatest foot¬ 
ballers of ail time, recently 
received another honour. He was 
installed “Soccerhene”—King of 
soccer—by an Accra chief in 
Ghana, where he has been coach¬ 
ing and playing with the Hearts of 
Oak club. He was enthroned with 
full native ceremony, and brings 
back to England his sword of office 
—made of ivory. 

Watch these two 14-year-old 
Newport (Mon.) schoolgirls, 
Jocelyn Hooper and Geraldine 
Francis, both of whom have swum 
for Wales. Jocelyn Hooper, a 
daughter of the secretary of the 
Welsh A.S.A., has been putting up 
some fast times in the 500 yard 
free-style, while Geraldine Francis, 
who only took up back-stroke 
swimming this year, is already 
making her mark. 

A.nother promising young swim¬ 
mer is 15-year-old Sydney 
Redwood of Walsall. The new 
holder of the British girls’ 100- 
yard free-style record, she covered 
the distance in 61.1 seconds, only 
.8 seconds outside the senior 
record. 

Like father . . . 

jijOME years ago D. J. P. Richards 
won the Universities’ Athletic 
Union three-mile championship. 
Now his son, also D. J. P., is 
holder of the title. Dai Senior is 
headmaster of a Barry secondary 
school, and the younger David is 
at Oxford training to be a teacher. 

few schoolboy cricketers can 
have put up a better all-round 
performance than that of 13-year- 
old Tony Gould, of Ardingly Col¬ 
lege, Haywards Heath, Sussex. In 
a recent match against Worth Pre¬ 
paratory School he scored 65 not 
out, and then dismissed all ten op¬ 
posing batsmen, in 12 overs, for 
eight runs! 

Bravo, Beans! 

JJeans is the new triple-jump 
champion of the world. Beans 
won tiiis title at the Frog-jumping 
Olympics held recently at Angel 
Camp, California, with an effort of 
12 feet 7 inches. 

Jn a recent road times trial 
organised by the Evesham 
Wheelers the same cycle was used 
by the winners of both the men’s 
and women’s events. Norman 
Adams, of the Beacon R.C.C., won 
the 25-ntiIc time trial, and then 
Joyce James, of the same club, 
found that her own machine was 
out of action, so she borrowed his 
machine and won the women’s ten 
miles trial. 
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DAYS IN THE 
SUN 

Whether diving for impossible 
catches,'bowling left-arm spinners, 
or batting as “night watchman,” 
Tony Lock is always a lively figure 
on the cricket field. He has now 
proved himself no less lively in the 
literary field. 

For Surrey and England (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) is the 
story of his apprenticeship in the 
game, his triumphs, his setbacks. 
He gives us a player’s eye-view of 
a host of county games and Tests. 

Picking a World Cricket team is 
always a popular pastime, and 
Tony Lock’s choice, naturally 
enough, is one of superb fieldsmen. 
In batting order, his modern side 
with all the talents is: McGlew, 
Goddard, Harvey, Walcott, 
Benaud, Carr, Evans, Laker, Lock, 
Statham, and Trueman. 


England’s captain 

In tlic early autumn, an English 
women’s cricket team will leave 
for a tour of Australia and New 
Zealand. Captain of the side 
will he Mary Duggan, seen here 
warming-up at the nets. 


SOUTH AFRICAN DIARY 

In Pitch and Toss (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 16s. 6d.) Roy McLean 
records the day-by-day happenings 
during last winter’s Tests in South 
Africa. Cricket enthusiasts will 
welcome this account by a “man 
on the spot.” 

Roy McLean, one of the world’s 
most attractive batsmen, also “hits 
out ” at the negative approach 
which is creeping into cricket. 

“England, through Peter May, 
must set the cricket tone for the 
rest of the world,” he writes. “So, 
come on, Peter, carve for yourself 
a niche in the Hall of Fame as a 
crusader.” 


-— C N Competition Corner - 

ROLLER SKATES OR ICE SKATES 

To Be Won Here! 

W hether you like to skate on wheels, or at your local ice rink, you 
should try for one of this week’s prizes. The fixe winners will 
have the choice of. Roller or Ice Skates—and there are consolation prizes 
for ten runners-up, too. All under 17, living in Great Britain, Ireland, 
or the Channel Islands may enter ; there is nothing to pay ! 

To enter, you are simply asked to complete the “ Magic Square.” 
That is, put the numbers on the right of the sketch into their correct 
places in the square, so that each column of figures—down, sideways, and 
diagonally—adds up to a total of 65. 

When you have completed the square, copy it neatly on a postcard. 
Also cut out and attach the Competition Token (marked C N Token) from 
the back page of this issue, add your full name, age, and address, then 
ask a parent or guardian to sign it as your own unaided work. Add 
whether you would like Roller or Ice Skates if a winner. Then post to : 
C N Competition No. 17, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 
to arrive by Tuesday, June 25, the closing date. 

First Prizes will be awarded for the five neatest correct entries received, 
according to age. Autograph Albums for the ten next best. The 
Editor’s decision is final. 
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NEWS FROM THE ZOO 


CASE OF FRIGHTENED 


interesting arrival at London 
Zoo is a year-old female 
cheetah, gift from Mr. W. I. Har¬ 
vey in British Somaliland. The 
animal had been kept as a pet, but, 
on the face of it, does not appear 
likely to become universally 
popular at the Zoo just yet. 

“Mr. Harvey informs us in a 
letter that the cheetah has very 
pronounced likes and dislikes,” a 
Zoo official told me. “It is com¬ 
paratively well-disposed towards 
men. But it hides from women or 
children. 

“At present the cheetah is in the 
sanatorium, where it is compara¬ 
tively happy, as it has only male 
attendants. But later on we hope to 
prepare a special quarantine cage 
at the North Mammal House, with 
a close mesh over the bars. We are. 
glad to hare the animal, as we 
have no other cheetah at Regent’s 
Park.” 

STRANGE LUGGAGE 

Another new arrival of special 
interest has just reached the reptile 
house. This is a seven-inch-long 
skink (tropical lizard) which came 
among the personal baggage of a 
Wimbledon doctor returning from 
a visit to Kenya. 

“The doctor had a considerable 
surprise when, on unpacking, he 
saw the skink hidden among his 
clothing,” said an official. “We 
have the reptile in the laboratory 
for the present and are at a loss 
to identify the exact species. Many 
different types of skink are found 
in the tropics, but this ‘ stowaway ’ 
is of a kind we have not had here 
before. It is thriving well, how¬ 
ever, and is taking plenty of insect 
food, and it will be taken to the 


Nat,ural History Museum soon in 
the hope that experts there may be 
able to classify it.” 

The skink is not the only “stow¬ 
away ” to arrive lately. Another is 
a three-foot Commoody snake, 
found among newly-imported 
bananas by a Bow firm of fruit 
merchants. 

“The reptile had coiled itself 
tightly around the main stalk from 
which the bananas grow, and it 
was quite a job to ‘ unfasten ’ it,” 
said Mr. E. Dexter, head keeper of 
the reptile house. “It was rather 
spiteful when it first arrived, but is 
settling down well in the labora¬ 
tory, where we are feeding it on 
frogs, lizards, and mice. Com¬ 
moody snakes—dark green with a 


Firm friends 



Paddy Tuckett has a special 
friend in Foolish, a foal which 
was born at her father’s Somerset 
farm on All Fools’ Day. Paddy 
is a keen horse trainer. 


LOOKING AT THE SKY 


CHEETAH 


yellow stripe running down the 
back—are a non-venomous Ameri¬ 
can species, and this specimen is 
the first we have had for some 
years.” 

Occasionally, animals and birds 
are left to the Zoological Society 
in wills. One such legacy which 
has just arrived is a handsome 
blue-fronted Amazon parrot. The 
bird has been bequeathed to the 
Society by the late Mrs. B. R. Stan- 
well, of Putney, who had had it as 
a pet for 30 years. The parrot is 
said to be a good talker, and has 
been caged by itself temporarily at 
the parrot house. 

“Mrs. Stanvvell showed great 
interest in the menagerie, and was 
a regular visitor here for many 
years,” said an official. “It is 
pleasant to know that she has en¬ 
trusted us with the care of her 
pet.” 


TOO SMALL FOR A HAND 
The first pair of the Zoo's hom¬ 
ing budgerigars to nest outside the 
Gardens are making their home in 
a plane tree overlooking the Broad 
Walk in Regent’s Park. “Fears 
have been expressed that the nest, 
about 15 feet from the ground, 
might be raided by boys,” Mr. 
lohn Yealiand, curator of birds, 
told me. “But on the face of it, 
this seems unlikely. 

“The birds arc nesting in a hole 
which is too small to admit even a 
boy’s hand. We do not intend to 
interfere with these budgerigars, 
and hope they will hatch their 
young in due course, and then 
bring them back to our homing- 
budgerigars’ aviary in* the 
grounds.” 

Craven Hill 


THE STARS OF ARIADNE’S CROWN 


r J'im famous constellation of 
Corona Borealis, the Northern 
Crown, is now well placed for 
observation during the coming 
moonless nights. The chief stars 
will be readily identified with the 
aid of the s;ar-map, and will be 
found high in the sky and almost 
due south as. soon as the sky is 
dark enough. 

Many stories and legends have 
been associated with this star- 
group. To the ancient Greeks it 
was known as Ariadne’s Crown. 
According to the mythological 
story, Theseus gave her the crown 
as a reward for helping him to 
escape from the Labyrinth in 
which he was held a prisoner, to 
be eventually devoured by the 
terrible Minctaur, half bull, half 
man. Theseus killed the Mino¬ 
taur and then, with the aid of a 
ball of thread provided by 
Ariadne, found his way out of the 
Labyrinth. 

They later married, but they 
did not live happily ever after, 
and the ancient Greeks symbolised 
the sorrows of the beautiful 
Ariadne with these seven stars 
which so well suggest a crown. 

Only one of the seven is much 
brighter than fourth magnitude, so 
the sky needs to be fairly dark for 


them all to be clearly seen, 
Alphecca, a beautiful star of 
second magnitude, is actually 
composed of two suns enveloped 
in radiant hydrogen at the tre¬ 
mendous surface heat of 11,200 
degrees Centrigade—about twice 
the surface heat of our Sun. 

Together these suns radiate 
about 40 times more heat and 
light than our Sun. Were they as 
near, they would appear much 



Chief stars of Corona Borealis 


more brilliant, but not so very 
much larger, although their splen¬ 
dour would be twofold and much 
enhanced because they would 
never appear far from one 
another; their average distance 
apart is under ten million miles. 
So they would never appear more 
than about eleven times the width 
of our Sun apart and often very 
close together as they revolved in 
their combined orbits. 


The star Gamma-in-Corona is 
also composed of two suns, but 
these are 3070 million miles apart. 
Gamma is ralhcr a planetary sys¬ 
tem with possibly more planetary 
bodies than we can see. One sun 
is still in the fiery stage and 
revolves round an immense 
central sun at an average distance 
greater than that of Neptune from 
our Sun. It takes 87} years to 
complete a revolution. 

These suns of Gamma are at 
about 148 light-years’ journey; 
Alphecca is 61 light-years’ distant. 

Epsilon is at about the same 
distance as Gamma, Delta is 233 
light-years away, and Beta 204. 

On the star-map is indicated 
two small crosses with the letters 
T and R. These little crosses 
show where remarkable faint 
stars are situated which are sub¬ 
ject to surprising variations of 
brilliance. In 1866 the star T, 
which is normally invisible, sud¬ 
denly blazed up to magnitude 
two—several thousand times its 
original brilliance. It died down 
again in a few days, then blazed 
up again in 1946. The star R, 
which is normally just visible, 
appears at times to partly “go 
out” or get clouded over for 
various lengths of time. G. F M. 



this month! 



DINKY 
SUPERTOYS 
No. 661 

Recovery 

TractOl Finely detailed model of a Scammell 6-Wheet 
military vehicle used for towing unserviceable 
military lorries and armoured cars. Hoist can 
be worked by handle. Driver in cab; spare tyre 
. at rear. Length 5£". Price 9/6d. (inc. tax). 

New colour finish! 

DINKY SUPERTOYS No. 919 

Guy Van-Golden Shred 

A popular model, now avail¬ 
able in the bright “Golden 
Shred” colour scheme. 
Opening rear doors. Spare 
tyre. Length ST"* 

Price 8/9d. (inc. tax). 

Keep on collecting 

DINKY SUPER TOYS 

* Have you joined the Dinky Toys Club yet? 

— —— —— — — — — 'i 

i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 



I apply herewith to The Secretory, Dinky Toys Club, Binns Road, Liverpool 13, for my 
Badge and Certificate of Membership in the Dinky Toys Club, and enclose Postal 
Order for //-. 


Ready steady; go f 
-the biggest 
bubbles blow 



tie extra big BUBBLE GUM 

BIG SIZE Id 


Mikii 



Note to Parents —BUBBLY contains 
healthful,cnergizingglucoscand sugar 
and is packed in hygienic condition* 
in our own factory. 


. Anpla'American Chewing Cum Ltd., Halifax, ffnelanc 
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ON THE SPOT 

Y'ck n'G Andy was not quite suited 
to the job. 

“You told me when I engaged 
you that you were very handy,” his 
employer said. 

“So 1 am, sir,” replied the boy. 
“1 live just opposite.” 

OTHER WORLDS 
Jn the evening Jupiter" 1 is in the 
south-west, Venus and 'Mars 
.are low in the 
| west, and Saturn 
j is low in the 
i south-east. No 

( planets are visi¬ 
ble in the morn¬ 
ing. Our picture 
shows the Moon 
as it will appear at ten o’clock on 
Thursday evening, June 13. 

BEDTIME TALE 



FARM FUN 

JJelping the farmer is glorious 

fun— 

Out in the beautiful fresh air and 
sun. 

Pat tends the sheep on the Downs 
.where they browse; 

Tom lends a hand with the pigs 
and the cows.. 

Robert and Leslie both help with 
the hay; 

Tim herds the geese and makes 
sure they don’t stray. 

Jill collects eggs and attends to the 
chicks; 

Jack goes W'ith Tony to thatch the 
big ricks. ■ 

The farmer is usually glad of a 
hand, 

And everyone votes that such 
labour is grand. 


UNINVITED GUEST AT JACKO’S PICNIC 





BILLY FLIES HIS KITE 


It was a lovely day for a picnic and Jacko’s party had set out all tlieir food 
on the grass. Jacko was about to cut the sponge cake when a great rook 
swooped down and seized the cake in its beak. “ Well, if that doesn’t take 
the cake,” cried Jacko indignantly. Chimp burst into laughter at this 
unintended joke, and soon Jacko had to join in. After all, they had lots of 
other good things to eat. 


JJtLLY was very proud of his new 
kite. As soon as breakfast was 
over he hurried in to get Paul to 
fly it with him on the Common. 

“Not very Windy today,” said 
Paui. “I don’t suppose it will fly 
very well.” 

“It will be all right on the Com¬ 
mon,” said Billy. “Come on.” 

But when they got there Paul 
was proved right; there was not 
much wind. 

They tried running with the kite. 
But after soaring into the air it 
nose-dived—straight into an old 
gentleman’s hat. 

The boys apologised and tried 
again. The kite rose into the air, 
then dived into the pond. 

“One last try,” said Billy. He 
tossed the kite into the air and 
began running as fast as he could. 
This time it seemed to be working. 
But Billy was so excited that he 
forgot to look where he was going, 
and—crash! he tripped over a 

CHANGEABLE WEATHER 
(^an you change WET into DRY 
in five steps, changing one 
letter- at a time and forming a 
proper word at each step? 

OFF COURSE 

These boats have drifted away 
' from their home waters. In 
which countries would you find 
them? 

Gondola, canoe, dhow, junk. 


dead branch, and he nose-dived 
into the ground. « 

The ball of string flew out of his 
hand, and before he could pick 
himself up and grab it, the kite 
had whisked into the air, taking 
the string with it. 

“After it!” he roared. And 
what a chase they had! Their eyes 
fixed on the kite, they scratched 
themselves on brambles, they got 
their legs covered in mud as they 
ran round the edge of the pond, 
and they tripped over tufts of 
grass. 

But finally the kite sank down 
and Billy was able to grab the end 
of the string. He and Paul were 
glad to sit down and rest. 

A little later Mummy opened 
the door to two grubby, scratched, 
and bruised little boys. “Heavens 
above!” she exclaimed. “I 
thought you were going to fly a 
kite—not go on a Commando 
course.” 


POST MORTEM 

\yRnTEN on the blackboard was; 

HE WAS CLAD IN A SUIT 
OF MAIL. 

“Now,” said the teacher, “I 
want you to paraphrase that sen¬ 
tence.” 

One small boy immediately 
jumped to his feet and volunteered. 

“Please, sir, he was wearing a 
postman's uniform.” 

SPOT THE . . . 

leaf-cutter bee as it alights on a 
rose bush and sets about its work. 
This little insect is responsible for 
the halt'-moon-shapcd bites so 
commonly 
seen on rose 
bush leaves.. 
It will crawl 
to the edge of 
a leaf, take a firm grip above and 
below, and then cut out a section 
with its jaws. 4 Then the bee takes 
off, clutching its prize between its 
legs. 



HEADS AND TAILS 
The first clues here suggest three- 
letter words. Add a letter 
before and after them, and you 
have the answers to the second 
clues, e.g., ape—paper. 

A vehicle—neck garment. 
Rocky hill—large bird. 

Part of the head—a gem. 
Male sheep—vagrant. 

Light blow—a fruit. 

WHO CATCHES THE BALL ? FOLLOW THE FIXES TO FIAT) OUT 



WHO AM I? 

J “Lend a Hand," 
Whenever I can. 

In fairyland 

I’m an elfin man. 

HIDDEN WEST INDIANS 
Hidden in this paragraph is the 
name o/ a West Indian cricketer at 
present touring this country. The 
letters of the words printed in 
italics can be rearranged to spell 
the name of another of the 
tourists. Can yon name them? 
^t one end of the pitch was a 
crack—one player called it a 
chasm. It had widened since the 
morning. “Good job our bowlers 
were successful,” remarked Don. 
“I do not deny that the early 
morning dew on the pitch helped 
them, but they kept a beautiful 
length—the most important thing 
of all when bowling.” 

ALL MIXED UP 

£Jan you rearrange the letters 
below so that they form the 
names of two youth organisa¬ 
tions? 

GOGSY IS A BRIDGE 
BUILDER. 

Answers to these puzzles 
given in column 5 


PARTY PIECE 

Fairy Bluebell’s birthday party 
Was a grand affair. 

All the folk of Fairy Glen 
And Pixie Wood were there. 

The toadstool tables were all set; 
The plates were leaves of yew. 
With tiny hollow acorn cups 
To hold the crystal dew. 

Fairy cakes with stardust icing, 
Magic jellies bright. 

Whatever flavour you liked best 
You tasted at each bite. 

After tea the fairy pipers 
Played their tunes so gay. 

’Till at last at set of sun 
The guests all flew away. 
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SHOWER PROOF 

SAID a big butterfly: “It is plain 
My gay wings would be spoiled 
by the rain. 

So when there's a shower, 

I pop in a flower, 

And stay till the sun shines again." 

EGG FLIP 

F-'RM boy : “ We had a hen which 
laid an egg six inches long the 
other day.” 

Town boy: “We’ve got some¬ 
thing to beat that.” 

“What?” 

“An egg beater.” 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Changeable weather. Here is one way —Wct # 
bet, bat, bay, day, dry. 

Off course. Venice, Canada, Egypt, China. 
Heads and Tails. 

Car, scarf; Tor, 
stork ; Ear, pearl; 

Bam, tramp ; Rap, 
grape. 

Who am I ? Brownie. 

Hidden West Indians. 

Smith, Dewdncv. 

Rearrangement 
needed. Boys’ Bri¬ 
gade, Girl Guides. 

JUST A FEW WORDS 

1. C Nocturnal means having to do with, 
or active by, night. (From Latin noclurnus 
—belonging to night.) 

2. B To protract is to prolong; to draw 
out or lengthen, in time; to put off. 
(From Latin pro, forth, and trahere, to 
draw.) 

3. C Cerise is a light and clear red colour. 
(From French cerise, clierry.) 

4. B Cardiac means belonging to the heart. 
(From Greek hardia, heart.) 

5. A A ncmad is a member of a race or 
tribe which moves from place to place 
to find pasture ; hence, one who lives a 
wandering life. (From Creek nomos , 
pasture.) 

6. B Animosity is strong dislike : enmity. 
(From Latin animosiias , fulness of spirit.) 
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After school.. 



In 


After play.. 


ANY TIME .. . ANY DAY... 


Koola Fruta 


A LYONS LOLLY 

all your favourite flavours 3d 


















































